Sukla has spearheaded a 
series on the fundamental 
aspects of conlemporary aes- 
Metab Cacmrava(em elavilerceye)ayume) ara ul 
such as Representation, 
Experience, Essence, Expres- 
sion, Ticlion, and Imagination. 
He is also a member of the 
LORO Group of Comparalive 
Aesthetics, Universily of 
Sienna, to which he has con- 
lribuled a monograph on 
‘Conlemporary Indian 
Aesthetics’. 

He has been a Visiling Pro- 
fessor al many Universities 
and has lectured on aspects of 
Indian aesthetics vis-a-vis 
Wester aesthetics and phi- 
losophy of art. [le is alsoa 
noled poet, playwright, short 
slory wriler and (translator. 
Sukla held a professorship in 
English al Sambalpur Univer- 
sily, youl Vihar, Burla, Odisha 
for almost two decades during 
which time he was able lo give 
spiriled direction te Lhe 
department as its head. 


A cross between a felicitation volume and a Fest- 
schrift, this book was precipitated into birth by the 
sudden and alarmingly downward spiral in the 
health of the person at its centre: Prof. Ananta 
Charan Sukla. The book’s purpose is to galvanise 
Prof. Sukla into gelling started on his few remaining 
dream projects that are essential to the completion 
of his life’s work. 

As the book materialises, one is able lo see the 
most astounding compilation of the labours of love 
of his many peers, collaborators, friends and 
scholars from home and abroad. They have show- 
cased Prof. Sukla’s astonishing scholarly range 
within the unified field of comparative aesthetics in 
their memoirs, apprecialions, assessments and 
impressions. Almost every single essay in this 
volume has touched upon thal marvel, namely 
Journal of Comparative Literature and Aesthetics, which 
Prof. Sukla ereated in 1978 and has sustained sin- 
gle-handed for forly long years. 

Read in ils right spiril, the book is nol merely a 
personal profile but an exemplary story of an 
intrepid and passionale comparalisl who has suc- 
cessfully negoliated between the East and the West. 
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Ananta Charan Sukla is a 
name to reckon with in the 
world of scholarship and insti- 
tution building. The Vishvana- 
tha Kaviraja Institute of 
Comparative Literature and 
Aesthetics was founded by 
him in 1977 to publish the 
fournal of Contparative Literature 
and Aesthetics {inception 1978), 
an international half-yearly 
journal. IIe had the privilege 
of collaboraling with 
renowned international 
scholars like René Wellck, 
Mircea Eliade, Monroe Beards- 
ley, M. H. Abrams, John 
Ilospers, [larold Osborne, 
iCelalameteyelicelnmm(olernmeltjac-tuer-tn rel 
many renowned Indian 
scholars. The journal aims at 
promoling mulbdisciplinary 
studies and research in com- 
parative literature, aesthetics, 
literary and cultural theory, 
philosophy and criticism of the 
arts, and history of ideas. Ile is 
also a founder member of the 
editorial board of the literna- 
tional Yearbook of Aesthetics and 
Comparalive Aesthetics, 
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Dedicated at the Lotus Feet of 


Yogiguru Sri Jwala Prasad Tiwari (1908-1983) 
who initiated Ananta and Indulata into Kriya Yoga 
das TS WE WGA WOM! Berd as AA HeNOTI 
affa ANAT Qa Us| FA Ae Ha Vat GRawil 
Bandau guru pad padum paraga. Suruci subas saras anuraga. 
Amiya murimaya curan caru. Saman sakal bhava ruj parivaru. 
(Ramcharitmanas) 
I greet the pollen-like dust of the lotus feet of my preceptor, refulgent, 
fragrant and flavored with love. It is a lovely powder of the life-giving 
herb, which allays the host ofall the attendant ills of mundane existence. 


Prolegomena 


“Camerado, this is no book, 
Who touches this touches a man... 
I spring from the pages into your arms...” 


— Walt Whitman (Leaves of Grass) 


This volume is, honestly speaking, neither a celebration 
of ‘self’ nor a showcasing of the intellectual audacity of a 
literary giant. Itis rather designed as a festschrift that recog- 
nizes the humble ‘self’ of a saintly figure of pristine purity, 
primeval simplicity and angelic kindness, and above all, the 
tenacity and patience of a dedicated teacher and a commit- 
ted researcher in comparative literature, aesthetics, poetics, 
philosophy, language, literary theory and art criticism. He 
is no other than Prof. A. C. Sukla. 

The title of the volume aptly points to the fact that within 
the confines of 50 write-ups, written in English and Odia 
and accommodated in this volume, distinguished scholars, 
colleagues, students, well-wishers and friends from home and 
abroad have tended to ‘touch the man’ in Prof. Sukla, who, 
in the words of Walt Whitman, “spring(s) from the pages 
into your arms” in order to be fondly remembered, endear- 
ingly revered, loved and treasured in our heart(s) for his self- 
less dedication and contribution to the gamut of learning- 
teaching, editing, doing research and then writing books — 
for over the last five decades. The volume is then enriched 
with ‘human relationship’ with its diverse ramifications that 
stretch from close friendship and personal relationship to 
social recognition and intellectual comradeship finally cul- 
minating in the divine contours that embrace the Eternity, 
as his very name (Ananta) signifies. 


The good wishes of his scholars, students and friends, 
(home and abroad), their heartfelt acknowledgements of his 
contribution to scholarship, and their admiration for an 
amazing achievement in form of Journal of Comparative Lit- 
erature and Aesthetics (]CLA)— which constitutes his heart 
and soul—have facilitated the festschrift to see the light of 
the day. Most of the contributors have candidly expressed 
their wonder at the patience, perseverance and tenacity with 
which Prof. Sukla has been publishing books and the Jour- 
nal through many tribulations. My sincere thanks to all the 
distinguished scholars across the globe who have enriched 
this volume with their heartfelt words of love and admira- 
tion which will go a long way and bring them closer to ne- 
gotiate between the East and the West. 

I am really humbled to place on record the fact that 
throughout his life, Prof. Sukla has dedicated himself as a 
teacher, writer, editor, translator, and more predominantly 
as a scholar-researcher-supervisor by burning yet delight- 
ing others like an incense stick. He keeps on blessing his stu- 
dents and scholars by quoting, more often than not, from 
The Bhagavad Gita (3:30): “...nirasir nirmamo bhurva 
yodhyasva vigata-jvarah (Without desires for profit, with no 
claims to proprietorship, and free from lethargy, fight). 

To live well is to die well, and to die well is to necessitate 
the concept of living well. This is all that Prof. Sukla embod- 
ies by virtue of his infinite potential and enormous virtues 
that stand for humanity as a divine construct at large. 


— B.C. Dash 
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MEE OLE JSAI 6 CQO OGIF AIOER JETAA IAHR GEER 
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— geal Ad 


I’m grateful to my colleagues, friends 
and students who have contributed to this 
volume. I’m also grateful to the publisher 
for bringing out this book. 


—A.C.5. 
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PETER LAMARQUE 


“Ananta is a man of wide 
intellectual interests and polymathic 
knowledge across many fields. 
He has a far more ecumenical and 
open-minded conception, literally 
pursuing comparisons between 
literature from different cultures.” 





An Imaginative and Effective 
Editor 


I only met Ananta Sukla on a few occasions: if I 
remember right, at meetings of the American Society for 
Aesthetics (ASA). But over the years we corresponded 
fairly often and he sought my advice on various projects. 
His courtesy, kindness, and impressively wide-ranging 
interests, made a lasting impression on me. 

When I took over as Editor of The British Journal of 
Aesthetics (BJA) in January 1995, he was keen for me to 
continue the various (in some cases longstanding) 
reciprocal arrangements between that journal and his 
Journal of Comparative Literature and Aesthetics (JCLA). I 
was more than pleased to oblige. Copies were exchanged 
and advertisements for JCLA would appear in the BJA. 
From then on I was associated with JCLA in different 
capacities. Ananta very kindly appointed me to his 
Editorial Board, which was a distinct honour, and to this 
day I remain a member. Also, it was a particular pleasure 
and privilege to have an article of mine published in the 
Silver Jubilee Volume (2002). 
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far wider in scope, and of course far more interesting! 
He offered sections on Historical, Interdisciplinary, 
Aesthetic, and Oriental Perspectives, with essays on 
fictions in mathematics, history, the law, and Greek 
myths; among the arts he included literature, painting, 
music, dance, theatre, film, and photography; there are 
also discussions of the semantics and epistemology of 
fiction; and for good measure there are essays on Indian, 
Chinese, Greek, Japanese, and Arabic fictions. His own 
essay contribution was on ‘Fundamentals of Fiction in 
Indian Mythology, Poetics and Dramaturgy’. 

This gives an image of the man himself: tirelessly 
pursuing topics wherever they might lead, not bound 
by narrow disciplinary divisions, or indeed cultural or 
geographical ones. This is admirable and a model for us 
all in a world where the narrowing of interests is more 
the norm than the pursuit of knowledge beyond safe 
cultural and intellectual ‘comfort zones’. 


— Peter Lamarque is Professor of Philosophy at the 
University of York in England. His principal interests are in 
aesthetics and the philosophy of literature. He was the Editor of 
the ‘British Journal of Aesthetics (BJA)’ from 1995 to 2008. He is a 
philosopher of art, working in the analytic tradition. He is known 
primarily for his work in philosophy of literature and on the role 
of emotions in fiction. He has published extensively on various 
philosophical topics, mostly in the area of analytic philosophy of 
art. He put forward the first systematic articulation of an approach 
to the paradox of fiction usually referred to as ‘thought theory’. 
His books include ‘Truth, Fiction, and Literature: A Philosophical 
Perspective’, ‘The Philosophy of Literature’, ‘Aesthetics and the 
Philosophy of Art: The Analytic Tradition’, ‘Work and Object: 
Explorations in the Metaphysics of Art’, ‘The Opacity of Narrative’, 
‘Fictional Points of View’, etc. In 2009 he was chosen to give the 
first ever BSA/ASA Wollheim Memorial Lecture at the American 
Society for Aesthetics Annual Meeting. 
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JCLA is a remarkable journal: even its title, juxtaposing 
‘comparative literature’ and ‘aesthetics’, was unusual and 
ambitious for its time. The spheres of ‘comp lit’ and 
aesthetics had not seen much overlap in the 1970s and 
1980s, indeed in some circles there was an undercurrent 
of suspicion on both sides. But ‘comparative literature’ 
for Ananta was not grounded in Critical Theory, or Theory 
of any kind. He had a far more ecumenical and open- 
minded conception, literally pursuing comparisons 
between literature from different cultures, always against 
the backdrop of other arts from those cultures. The 
contents of the journal attest to this enlightened 
conception, free from theoretical orthodoxy, dogma, or 
ideology, and encouraging a broad sweep of interests, 
international in scope, hospitable to a diversity of 
approaches. And his cast of authors also reflects this 
international spirit. 

Ananta is himself a man of wide intellectual interests 
and polymathic knowledge across many fields. Rather 
than comment in detail about his significant publication 
output—the range of which is well-illustrated just by 
attending to his book and article titles—I will remark 
briefly on one book, a recently edited volume entitled 
Fiction and Art: Explorations in Contemporary Theory 
(2015). I had a modest input at an early stage of this 
project when Ananta asked me to recommend some 
possible contributors. And I was delighted to see it come 
to fruition. The volume has all the hallmarks of Ananta’s 
ambition, vision, and intellectual curiosity. In lesser 
hands an edited volume on the theme ‘Fiction and Art’ 
might restrict itself to some limited aspects of fictional 
representation in, say, literature, possibly painting. But 
Ananta had something far more enterprising in mind, 
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CHARLES ALTIERI 


“Ananta is simply fascinated by 
comparing Occident and Orient, and 
is very sharp on both similarities 
and differences. His writing opens 
new possibilities for thinking. 
Reading him generates a life-long 
interest in Indian aesthetic concepts.”” 





A Teacher in the Best Sense 


I first encountered Ananta Sukla when he asked me 
to contribute an essay on the concept of Representation 
for a collection he was editing. I loved his style of editing, 
which I was to find out was also his style of thinking. He 
wanted clear thinking. But he also wanted capacious 
thinking that took risks and produced the best possible 
kind of learning experience for an author. The essay he 
finally accepted became the basis for much of my 
thinking about the arts, thanks largely to his 
encouragement. His generosity led me to his own work, 
which I came to admire and even envy for its capacious 
intelligence. “Capacious” here has to do double duty. 

Ananta was simply fascinated by comparing Occident 
and Orient, and was very sharp on both similarities and 
differences. Reading him generated a life-long interest 
in Indian aesthetic concepts like rasa and Oriental 
perspectives on relations between the Personal and the 
Impersonal. As I face the end of my career I find myself 
wishing I had devoted more time to such interests. By 
the way I still prefer his categories to the discourses of 
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globalism which they helped develop. ”Capacious” also 
has to summarize how Ananta worked. For example, 
Fictionality in his hands was not merely a practical term 
to distinguish works of Imagination. Rather it became 
an ontological term for analyzing the kinds of referential 
status possessed by various kinds of imagining —from 
mathematics to mythology. 

He was a teacher in the best sense because his writing 
opened new possibilities for thinking, while encouraging 
audiences to adapt to the broadest possible view of the 
various phenomena his imagination encountered. When 
I reflect on his Journal of Comparative Literature and 
Aesthetics (JCLA), I think of researchers in the future who 
will see clearly the impact of that journal on wakening 
Anglo-Americans to how aesthetic experience has been 
envisioned within several frameworks requiring that one 
goes outside Western intellectual contexts. 

I deem it an opportunity and privilege to praise a 
thoroughly admirable man. 


— Charles Altieri is the Rachel Stageberg Anderson Professor 
and Chair in the Department of English at the University of California, 
Berkeley. He has numerous publications on literary theory and art 
history. His publications include Act and Quality: A Theory of Literary 
Meaning (1981), Canons and Consequences (1990), Postmodernism 
Now (1994) and The Particulars of Rapture (2003). Altieri specializes 
in 20th century American and British Literature and teaches 
Nineteenth Century Thought, Victorian Literature, Modern and 
Contemporary English and American Poetry, Modern and Classical 
Literary Theory, Literature and the Visual Arts, and seminars on 
specific poets, theoretical problems, and interdisciplinary period 
studies. His two most recent books are on Wallace Stevens and the 
challenges of modernity and how literary criticism might learn from 
Wittgenstein. He is now working on how Modern constructivist 
artists and writers adapt Hegel’s ideal of inner sensuousness. 
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RICHARD SHUSTERMAN 


“It is an astoundingly heroic 
achievement to keep a journal going. 
JCLA is a true and noble monument 
to his hard work, superior intellect, 

and creative imagination. He'll 
always be remembered and honored 
for this wonderful gift to aesthetics.” 





A Remarkable Contributor to 
Aesthetics 


In this brief text of homage to Ananta Sukla, I focus 
not on his fine work as a scholar in literary theory and 
aesthetics but on his masterful creation and untiring 
editorial direction of the Journal of Comparative Literature 
and Aesthetics otherwise known as JCLA. His excellent 
contributions to classical Indian aesthetics and Sanskrit 
literary aesthetics are far beyond my limited knowledge 
of these topics and I therefore do not dare to comment 
on them. I have a much better sense of his outstanding 
work as the Founding Editor of JCLA. When I was a 
graduate student at Oxford at the close of the 1970s the 
field of aesthetics had two principal English-language 
journals, The Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism (JAAC) 
and the British Journal of Aesthetics (BJA). This greatly 
constrained the options for a young scholar to publish 
in aesthetics. It was therefore a very welcome event that 
Prof. Sukla founded the Journal of Comparative Literature 
and Aesthetics in 1978. To do so, he skillfully enlisted the 
help of some of the greatest names in Anglo-American 
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aesthetics and literary theory; among literary theorists, 
the renowned René Wellek and Meyer Abrams; among 
philosophers of art, the great Monroe Beardsley and John 
Hospers. Professor Sukla moreover recruited the editors 
of The Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism and the British 
Journal of Aesthetics, respectively John Fisher and Harold 
Osborne to help him establish the new journal JCLA with 
significant prestige right from the beginning. Such 
symbolic cultural capital was essential for winning 
immediate professional credibility for the journal, and 
this was important to scholars who desired the journal 
as a venue for their publications. In 1984, having already 
published articles in the The Journal of Aesthetics and Art 
Criticism and the British Journal of Aesthetics, as well as 
some articles in journals of analytic philosophy and 
others in literary studies, I published my first and only 
paper in JCLA, ‘Eliot and Ruskin’. Professor Sukla was 
very kind and encouraging, and as a young scholar I 
appreciated his warmth and insightful comments. 

It is an admirable and difficult achievement to establish 
an international academic journal, especially if one is working 
in an environment that is remote from the dominating 
centers of Anglophone academic research (located in Britain 
and North America) and if one is comparatively limited in 
financial resources for printing as JCLA was. It is an 
astoundingly heroic achievement to keep ajournal going, 
year after year, without the support of a professional society 
(that journals like JAAC and BJA could rely on) to provide 
funds and council. Yet Ananta Sukla managed to do this, to 
do this single-handedly and to do it well. It is a feat that 
warrants the highest admiration. In 2008 he suddenly asked 
me to serve as an International Editor to help him find more 
talented young authors for the journal. With my great respect 
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for Prof. Sukla and his editorial achievements, I could not 
refuse his request, despite the fact that I was already 
overburdened with other academic responsibilities. My 
contribution to the Journal was insignificant in comparison 
to the wonderful work that Professor Sukla continued to 
perform as the principal editor. Under his leadership JCLA 
has continuously improved. In more recent years, Asun 
Lopez-Varela has done an excellent job in developing the 
journal's internet presence. But the JCLA remains the creation 
of Ananta Sukla, which is a true and noble monument to his 
hard work, superior intellect, and creative imagination. He 
will always be remembered and honored for this wonderful 
gift to the field of aesthetics. 


— Richard Shusterman is an American pragmatist 
philosopher. Known for his contributions to philosophical aesthetics 
and the emerging field of somaesthetics, currently he is the Dorothy 
F. Schmidt Eminent Scholar in the Humanities and Professor of 
Philosophy at Florida Atlantic University. He also holds the rank 
of Professor in the Department of English. His philosophy stretches 
beyond the confines of professional academic life. He also addresses 
the philosophical problems of defining art; by presenting both, 
meta-theoretical insights as well as definitions of his own. 
‘Somaesthetics’ is a term coined by him to denote a new 
philosophical discipline and an interdisciplinary field of inquiry 
he has invented. His books include ‘T.S. Eliot and the Philosophy 
of Criticism’, ‘Body Consciousness: A Philosophy of Mindfulness 
and Somaesthetics’, ‘Thinking through the Body: Essays in 
Somaesthetics’, ‘Pragmatist Aesthetics: Living Beauty, Rethinking 
Art’, ‘Practicing Philosophy: Pragmatism and the Philosophical 
Life’, ‘Aesthetic Experience and Somaesthetics’, ‘Surface and Depth: 
Dialectics of Criticism and Culture’, ‘The Range of Pragmatism 
and the Limits of Philosophy’, ‘Performing Live: Aesthetic 
Alternatives for the Ends of Art’, ‘Bourdieu: A Critical Reader’, 
‘The Adventures of the Man in Gold’, etc. 
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JAY DAVID KONSTAN 


“He is an eager collaborator, and a 
person who made me feel a deep 
friendship across half our planet. 
The pleasure and honor of 
participating in one of his projects 
was too great a temptation.” 





Full of Passion for Ideas 


Below are my few words to celebrate the achievements 
of Prof. Ananta Sukla. I never had the good fortune to 
meet Ananta in person, and to experience first-hand the 
stimulation of his personal warmth, energy, and fertile 
imagination. But I know him through our correspondence 
and common interests, and it is a pleasure to recollect 
our various communications. It was in 2012 that I received, 
out of the blue, a message from him, which began: “Over 
decades I have been publishing projects on fundamental 
aesthetic concepts such as Representation, Experience, 
Essence, and Expression. Currently I work on Fiction. For 
its Historical section I need a chapter on the Classical 
concept of Fiction.” Now, I had written about the ancient 
novels, and even a piece on the idea of fiction in classical 
antiquity, which is a much debated subject. I hesitated in 
responding, but realized that one couldn't really say “no” 
to Ananta; the pleasure and honor of participating in one 
of his projects was too great a temptation. And so I wrote 
the paper and to my great pleasure, he liked it! I felt a 
wave of joy pass across the distant continents. 
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Then, three years later, I received another request 
from him, this time for a chapter on Imagination in 
Classical Aesthetics. Now this is a very vexed question — 
did the Greeks and Romans have a sense of 
“Imagination” as a creative process? I was unsure, and 
again I hesitated. But then came another note from 
Ananta, which concluded: “Somehow write the article, 
otherwise I am completely helpless. You may take more 
time, but kindly do not disappoint me.” And so, in 
September of 2016, I wrote: “I have obeyed to the best 
of my ability. Attached is a paper, drafted all day and in 
the wee hours of the night, on Imagination — or rather, 
the lack of imagination — as a critical category in the 
literary experience of classical antiquity.” For how could 
I disappoint Ananta, in his kindness, wisdom, and 
generosity? If he depended on me, I would prove myself 
to be dependable. 

This is how I know Ananta: full of passion for ideas, 
an eager collaborator, and a person who made me feel a 
deep friendship across half our planet. I have argued in 
some writings of my own that gratitude is not something 
we feel in response to a material gift, but rather a feeling 
of affection that is inspired by the affection manifested 
in the gift. And this is the gratitude that I feel for Ananta, 
who invited me to participate in his work and showed 
that he cared, and he cared for so many. 

Greetings, Ananta! From faraway Providence, Rhode 
Island, in the USA, my warmest wishes and regards. It’s 
an honor to be part of this lovely tribute to a fine scholar. 

— Jay David Konstan is Professor of Classics at New York 
University and Professor Emeritus of Classics and Comparative 
Literature at Brown University. His books include ‘The Emotions of 
the Ancient Greeks: Studies in Aristotle and Classical Literature’, 
‘Greek Comedy and Ideology’ and ‘Friendship in the Classical World’. 
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ROBERT STECKER 


“I’m grateful to him for repeatedly 
turning to and allowing me to share 
my work with the diverse audience 
that his volumes addressed and the 
diverse company of contributors 
he is so good at rounding up.” 





An Indefatigable Editor 


I have never met Ananta Sukla. I never spoke to him 
even on the telephone. Yet he is a presence in my life. 
Professor Sukla is an indefatigable editor. He is well 
known as the Founding Editor of the Journal of 
Comparative Literature and Aesthetics (JCLA). But he also 
edited, or co-edited, many collections of essays. Over the 
last 15 years, I am always either writing something for 
one of these collections or somewhere in the back of my 
mind I wait for an email from him announcing a new 
volume, and requesting a contribution from me. In the 
end, I contributed to three of these collections Art and 
Experience: Contributions to Contemporary Aesthetics, Art 
and Essence (co-edited with Stephen Davies), and most 
recently Fiction and Art: Explorations in Contemporary 
Theory. | am grateful to him for repeatedly turning to 
and allowing me to share my work with the diverse 
audience that his volumes addressed and the diverse 
company of contributors he is so good at rounding up. 

A perfect example is Fiction and Art: Explorations in 
Contemporary Theory, a massive collection with over two 
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dozen contributions from scholars from North America, 
Europe and Asia. They range from the most distinguished 
researchers to relative newcomers. They come from many 
disciplines. The papers in this volume range over the way 
fiction is realized in a variety of art forms and cultures, its 
role in mathematics, history, and law, its cognitive value, 
and its metaphysics and aesthetics. Iam proud to be part 
of this enterprise and thank Professor Sukla for making 
it possible. 

— Robert Stecker is Professor of Philosophy in the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy and Religion at Central Michigan University. 
He is the Editor of the ‘Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticsm 
(JAAC)’ and has published a number of books, journal articles 
and book chapters on aspects of philosophy of art and aesthetics. 
His books include ‘Aesthetics and the Philosophy of Art’ (2010), 
‘Aesthetics Today: A Reader’ (2010), ‘A Companion to Aesthetics’ 
ed. (2009), ‘Interpretation and Construction: Art Speech and the 
Law’ (2003), ‘Artworks: Definition, Meaning, Value (1997), 
‘Hume's Treatise of Human Nature’, ed. (2003), ‘John Locke: An 
Essay Concerning Human Understanding in Focus, ed. (2000), 
etc. He teaches introduction to philosophy, moral problems, phi- 
losophy in literature, philosophy of language, philosophy of the 
arts. His research interests include aesthetics, philosophy of litera- 
ture, philosophy of language, ethics, history of modern philoso- 
phy. He is currently working on the interaction of ethical and 
aesthetic value. 
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DAVID FENNER 


“Prof. Sukla helped us all recognize 
that the true data set of aesthetic 
experience was not only vast but 
vastly diverse. He stretched our 
minds and this shaped me into a 
more adventurous aesthetician.” 





A Profound Presence in the 
World of Aesthetics 


I have known Ananta Sukla for many years. I have 
never met him, face to face, but I feel that we have as 
intimate a scholarly relationship as “snail mail” — back in 
the day — and now email will afford. It all started when I 
submitted a paper to the Journal of Comparative Literature 
and Aesthetics (JCLA) almost two decades ago. The paper 
was an experiment — that’s likely the best way I can put it 
— and so it was not in the narrowest sense right for less 
adventurous aesthetic journals. But in the JCLA I found a 
welcome, and I have been grateful ever since. 

This experience is what has framed and informed all 
of my interactions with Prof. Sukla. I always knew that 
he would provide a welcoming and sympathetic ear. I 
always knew I could count on him to read whatever I 
offered him with the greatest charity, looking for 
whatever nuggets of value the paper might possibly 
have. It is this spirit of generosity, of openness, of risk, 
and of both simple and profound empathy with 
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experimentation in aesthetics that I have found so deeply 
admirable in our relationship over these very many years. 

Since that time, Prof. Sukla and I have collaborated 
on anumber of other projects. He asked me to contribute 
papers to anthologies he was constructing. Knowing him, 
knowing what he likely was looking for, and knowing 
the freedom and latitude I knew he would afford me, I 
was always very eager to contribute. I knew that without 
sacrifice of quality of presentation or rigor of thought, I 
could explore. This was a great gift he offered, and it 
shaped me into a more adventurous aesthetician. 

His presence in the world of aesthetics has had, I 
believe, a profound effect insofar as he was able to expand 
that world in the ways that I have described above but 
also in ways that took those working in a primarily 
western Anglophonic context into the realization that 
the universe composed of different appreciators of art 
and beauty all appreciating different things in different 
ways meant that aesthetic theories and treatments had 
to come to grips with that breadth. Prof. Sukla helped 
us all recognize that the true data set of aesthetic 
experience was not only vast but vastly diverse. He 
stretched our minds not only in terms of the 
enhancement of our critical and theoretical proclivities; 
he stretched us as he introduced and reintroduced a 
larger canvas of experiences. 

— David Fenner is Distinguished Professor of Philosophy 
and Art at the University of North Florida. He has specialized in 
Aristotle, art criticism, artworld ethics, environmental aesthetics/ 
ethics, ethical theory, metaphysics, philosophy of film, value theory, 
and philosophy of art. He is Senior Fellow in the Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield of Florida Center for Ethics and Associate Dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences. He has authored ‘Art in Context’ 
(2008) along with numerous book chapters and journal articles. 
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RODERICK NICHOLLS 


“Given his love of aesthetics, I am 
sure that Professor Sukla would 
indulge me when I offer an analogy 
between his work as an editor in 
philosophy and the work of a 
successful director in the theatre.” 





A Performance to be Remembered 


The warm words of an impressive array of colleagues, 
friends, and admirers in this book highlight the 
distinctive philosophical achievement of Ananta Sukla. 
The most striking aspects of his life-work are invariably 
mentioned. There is, most obviously, the increasingly 
recognized influence of the Journal of Comparative 
Literature and Aesthetics (JCLA), which Professor Sukla 
founded and developed into an international venue for 
scholars eager to expand the conventionally defined 
range of aesthetics. In a substantial body of own work, 
moreover, his understanding of both Eastern and 
Western philosophical traditions and ability to negotiate 
the complex network of those intersecting perspectives, 
allowed him to mine a wealth of fascinating insights not 
readily accessible to those of us trained in one or the 
other. Without a doubt, Professor Sukla was a leader in 
pursuing the sort of cross-cultural philosophical studies 
now flourishing in universities throughout the world. 
And finally, anyone who interacted with him in his 
capacity as an editor, experienced a rare personal talent. 
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Put it like this. Academia is full of hard-working, highly 
productive researchers. There are also many who are 
enthusiastic and supportive of what other people are 
doing or very patient with those who tend to proceed 
somewhat slowly or unwisely take on too many tasks at 
once. By blending both sets of qualities, Professor Sukla 
acted as a positive force for motivating others to succeed. 
Members of our profession spend enormous amounts 
of time writing in solitude. This is necessary. Still, 
whether they were contributing to the Journal or a new 
Ananta Sukla anthology, contributors were always made 
to feel as if they were collaborating in a team effort. 
Each person will have experienced this in different 
ways. My own association with Professor Sukla, for 
instance, began fifteen years ago through a close 
colleague who, as a young academic, had published one 
of his first journal articles in the JCLA. We had just 
published a co-authored article using Bertolt Brecht’s 
Life of Galileo to probe the idea of “applied aesthetics” 
and had already begun work on a new article aimed at 
developing this idea in a broader context. Yet we were 
wary of the potential publication difficulties because 
theatre was of marginal concern in twentieth century 
Anglo-American philosophy (aesthetics drew mostly on 
literary, musical, and visual art works). And 
methodologically, neither dramatic literature nor the 
theoretically specialized area of semiotics seemed to 
accommodate our aims. A door opened, however, when 
my colleague received a submission call for an eclectic 
collection of essays in aesthetics that eventually became 
Art and Expression. Fortunately, Professor Sukla 
considered our proposal well suited to his project. And 
throughout the long path to publication he both pressed 
and encouraged us as necessary (he was “good cop” and 
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“bad cop”) to ensure that our line of interpretation 
reached a receptive audience. Among my publications 
this one was particularly rewarding for me personally. 
For I had directed numerous plays at my university over 
the years but writing this essay made me realize that I 
had long labored under a philosophical misconception, 
namely, that what took place in the theatre was a creative 
interpretation of a play. Directing Hamlet, for example, 
was conceptually similar to (or continuous with) what 
one does when writing about Hamlet, the literary text. 
Both interpret the same “thing” in two ways. 

Professor Sukla gave me the chance to sort through 
the reasons why a performance of Hamlet, a stage play, 
is an aesthetically self-sufficient and thus a very different 
“thing.” My work in the theatre was not only thereby freed 
from an inhibiting philosophical misconception. I was 
also able to tap a productive source of new ideas and 
subsequently write essays on theatrical fiction and the 
theatricality of imagination for his two next anthologies. 
I fondly refer to them as my “Ananta Trio”. So, how 
would I sum up Professor Sukla’s editorial achievement 
from my own perspective? I could use a venerable 
metaphor and describe him as a philosophical midwife. 
But given his love of aesthetics and my deep interest in 
performance, I am sure that he would indulge me when 
I offer an analogy between his work as an editor in 
philosophy and the work of a successful director in the 
theatre. After all, a director must provide specific, 
prescriptive advice to everyone collaborating on a 
theatrical work in progress and, quite often, must clarify 
obscurities in the script. Yet a good, accurate 
interpretation of the script is not the director’s aim. 
Rather, in a captivating performance of a play various 
individuals make inventive, often improvised choices 
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which “work” in a collective aesthetic context. And the 
crucial role of a talented director is to devise and foster 
the conditions in which this creativity can happen. 
Professor Sukla was able to do something comparable 
as an editor for idiosyncratic individuals who found 
themselves participating in a common goal. Like many 
others, I will always be grateful to him for performing 
this role so well. It will be long remembered. 


— Roderick Nicholls is an Associate Professor of Philosophy 
in the School of Arts and Social Sciences, Cape Breton University, 
Sydney, Nova Scotia, Canada. He received his MA and PhD from 
Queen’s University. He has specialized in theatre studies and 
performing arts. His publications include contributions to various 
academic journals and book projects. His latest book ‘The 
Philosophy of Spirituality: Analytic, Continental and 
Multicultural Approaches to a New Field of Philosophy’ ed. (Brill, 
2018) explores a new field in philosophy. 
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JOHN MACKINNON 


“His achievements, unsupported 
by the funding available at and 
encouragement forthcoming from 
leading institutions in the West, 
can’t help but strike one as 
particularly heroic.” 





An Exemplary Contribution to 
Aesthetic Inquiry 


I begin, as others have, by recounting how I first 
discovered the Journal of Comparative Literature and 
Aesthetics ([CLA) and made contact with Prof. Sukla. 

It was in 2008 or so that I completed a paper on 
Catherine Bush’s novel Minus Time. In my paper, Bush’s 
novel served as the background against which I discussed 
what has come to be called our culture of fear or trauma. 
What concerned me was not just our heightened 
obsession with harm and the pervasive sense of 
limitation and vulnerability to which it contributes, but 
what that obsession reflects about how we view ourselves 
and the very idea of the future, as well as what we take 
to constitute the ‘good life’. This time around, I thought, 
I would submit my work not to an academic journal, but 
to a literary quarterly. When a year and a half passed 
and I had still received no verdict, I contacted the editor. 
No, he said, he and his colleagues had reached no 
decision, because they couldn’t find the paper. They had 
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recently moved office, during which time, he supposed, 
it had been mislaid. Would I care to resubmit? Instead, 
I sent it to Denis Dutton at Philosophy and Literature. 
Although he was very interested in the topic, he said 
that he would prefer if I addressed it in the context of 
something other than an obscure Canadian novel. As 
rejections go, this was as welcome as they come, not just 
because it was refreshingly forthright, ina way one came 
to expect from Dutton, but because I received it in record 
time, within twenty-four hours of my submitting it. So, I 
wondered, where to next? I had recently become aware 
of the Journal of Comparative Literature and Aesthetics 
(JCLA), surprised that I knew so little about it, since a 
perusal of its back issues revealed that it had been a 
going concern for, at the time, some thirty years, 
publishing articles on an uncommonly broad range of 
topics by an impressive array of international scholars, 
from East and West, all the way from Altieri to 
Zuidervaart. I also discovered that the founder and editor 
of the Journal, Prof. Ananta Sukla, was himself an 
internationally respected scholar. In addition to 
publishing two comparative studies on Greek and Indian 
thought, and another on the medieval philosopher of 
religion Sridhari Svami, he had edited, or co-edited, 
several valuable collections of papers on aesthetics. I 
imagined him in distant India, and marvelled at the 
patience, faith and fortitude his various efforts required. 
We all require these, of course. And yet, Ananta Sukla’s 
achievements, unsupported by the funding available at 
and encouragement forthcoming from leading 
institutions in the West, can’t help but strike one as 
particularly heroic. 

After I submitted my paper to Ananta, it did not take 
long for him to reply. I appreciated not just his interest 
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in my work, but his diligence as an editor and warmth 
as a correspondent. Indeed, there ensued between us 
nearly a decade of close contact, all by e-mail. Often, our 
exchanges were work-related, usually concerning one or 
another anthology of papers he had begun to edit, 
sometimes, far more speculatively, about editorial 
projects we might jointly undertake. On three occasions, 
he approached me with requests to write on specific 
topics for his edited collections. I cautioned him that I 
had a hard time working to order, and in fact ended up 
concluding that none of the topics he proposed struck 
me as the sort of thing I could address competently, 
certainly not in the limited time provided. In each case, 
though, I was able to find among colleagues and 
connections across the continent someone else to address 
Ananta’s topics more ably than I could have. But our 
messages to one another weren't always about work. 
Ananta would often inquire about my wife, a native of 
Gujarat, and our two sons. I’d keep him posted, from 
year to year, about the courses I was teaching, as well as 
my slow progress with various writing projects. I’d 
describe for him the lingering harshness, but also the 
fugitive beauties, of a Canadian winter, and commiserate 
with him when I heard reports about roads melting in 
India in the brutal summer heat. A year or so ago, I began 
to think seriously of applying to a Canadian institute 
dedicated to fostering scholarly connections between 
Canada and India for funding to bring Ananta here, at 
least to speak at my university, but possibly even for a 
tour of campuses across the country. Sadly, this is no 
longer possible. 

Roger Scruton once remarked that the defence of 
humane education requires the defence of philosophy, 
but that philosophy can only be defended if it has 
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aesthetics at its heart. For his exemplary contribution to 
sustaining the richness and extending the reach of 
aesthetic inquiry, Ananta Sukla deserves our abiding 
respect and gratitude. 


— John MacKinnon is a Professor in the Department of 
Philosophy at Saint Mary’s University, Nova Scotia on the 
Atlantic coast of Canada. He teaches aesthetics, Aristotle and 
the Hellenists, contemporary debates in the philosophy of art, Kant, 
philosophy and literature, philosophy and film, philosophy of history, 
and philosophy of language. His publications include ‘Heroism and 
Reversal: Sibley on Aesthetic Supervenience in Emily Brady and 
Jerrold Levinson’, ‘Risk and Resilience in Catherine Bush's Minus 
Time’, ‘Law and Tenderness in Bernhard Schlink’s The Reader’, 
“Aesthetic Supervenience: For and Against’, ‘Scruton, Sibley and 
Supervenience’, etc. His work has appeared in the British Journal of 
Aesthetics (BJA), the Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism (JAAC), 
Philosophy and Literature, Law and Literature, and elsewhere, 
including the Journal of Comparative Literature and Aesthetics 
(JCLA). He is also a member of the Editorial Board of JCLA. 
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DEBORAH WEAGEL 


“He’s intelligent, committed to 
excellence, inquisitive, caring, 


My life has been enriched through 
my association with him. 
His is a life to be celebrated, 
remembered, and revered.” 


A Tribute to Prof. Ananta Sukla 


I do not want my house to be walled in on all sides and my 
windows to be stuffed. I want the cultures of all the lands to be 
blown about my house as freely as possible. But I refuse to be 
blown off my feet by any. — Mahatma Gandhi 





Prof. Sukla is not one to be “walled in on all sides”; rather, 
he encourages many cultures, academic disciplines, and ideas 
to blow about his house freely. Even with his tireless work to 
bring forth interdisciplinary scholarship to the academic 
world on an international level, he also remains true to his 
own roots and Hindu heritage. 

It has been an honour and privilege for me to work with 
him and participate as a contributing scholar for some of his 
many projects. I first became acquainted with him when one 
of my articles was published in the JCLA. Then another article 
was published, and eventually he invited me to write some 
articles for his more recent anthologies. He was always kind, 
patient, and encouraging, and he seemed absolutely 
passionate about exploring the interconnections between 
various fields of study. 
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I admire his personal ethics and compassion, and was 
particularly grateful to him for mentoring my daughter, 
Elisabeth S. Weagel, in her efforts as a young scholar. She 
had graduated with a Master’s degree from King’s College, 
London in film studies, and submitted an article for 
publication. He and his colleague accepted the article for one 
of their projects. Yet when the manuscript was about ready 
to be sent to the press, he realized that her article was missing. 
He held up the publication of the book to make sure her 
article was included, as promised. To me, this exhibited 
genuine integrity and thoughtfulness. 

Prof. Sukla and I have also been able to assist one another 
in various ways. When he needed certain books that he could 
not acquire easily in India, he asked me to help locate them 
in the US. When I wanted an outfit from India, he made sure 
I received one that was especially made and tailored for me. 

Inever met him in person, but I consider him to be a friend. 
Through our e-mail exchanges and various publications, I 
have learned that he is intelligent, committed to excellence, 
inquisitive, caring, reliable, honorable, and determined. My 
life has been enriched through my association with him. He 
has worked hard to develop and share his own talents, and 
he has nurtured others, including my daughter and me, in 
developing innate gifts and abilities. His is a life to be 
celebrated, remembered, and revered. 


— Deborah Weagel is a Professor at the Department of 
English Language and Literature, University of New Mexico. 
Her books include ‘Interconnections: Essays on Music, Art, 
Literature, and Gender’, ‘Women and Contemporary World 
Literature: Power, Fragmentation, and Metaphor’, and ‘Words 
and Music: Camus, Beckett, Cage, Gould’, ‘Emerging South Asian 
Women Writers: Essays and Interviews’. Her articles have appeared 
in the South Asian Review, Journal of Comparative Literature and 
Aesthetics, an anthology on Rohinton Mistry, and other journals. 
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A. SAMUEL KIMBALL 


“His personal and intellectual 
generosity has been such a secret 
blessing —a secret one, even if we have 
told him and even if we here hope to 
declare our individual and collective 
indebtedness to him publicly.” 





A Remarkable International 
Scholar of Repute 


The fiction of a name, and at the same time the life of 
the person so named — Ananta Charan Sukla. In Sanskrit, 
Ananta means endless; Charan foot, support (sometimes 
descriptive of pillars), good conduct; Sukla, bright or 
white. I wonder if it were possible that the three names 
announce a predication—standing in or before or 
supporting the infinite brightness—the project of a 
lifetime— becoming Ananta Charan Sukla. 

Facing toward or out from, and in either case this side 
of or against the backdrop of, a white infinitude — 
perhaps that of a world awaiting his inimitable mark— 
Ananta Sukla was drawn to the concept of Imitation, 
about which he undertook, in one among his many 
influential cross-cultural projects, the comparative study, 
The Concept of Imitation in Greek and Indian Aesthetics. The 
words Imitation, Image, and Imagination—the latter two 
terms being also central to Prof. Sukla’s investigations — 
derive from Latin roots that ultimately descend from the 
Proto-Indo-European stem, aim meaning copy, which for 
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its part appears to be akin to the Hittite imma, ritual 
substitute. 

This linguistic heritage implicitly marks anyone who 
would make their mark on life’s path. In each person’s 
singular path to what is nevertheless a universal human 
destiny, no one can take the place of another even if or 
as they survive their own life through what henceforth 
will have to substitute for them—the words they have 
published and thus bequeathed to an unknown future. 
If, on the one hand, no substitution, ritual or otherwise, 
of one person for another is possible; and yet if, on the 
other hand, the substitution of words (statements, 
descriptions, avowals, an endless range of 
representations) for person is necessary and even 
unavoidable; then a world with is always a world without; 
the world without is beyond calculation, for what is 
without constitutes an unending loss. An yet it is 
precisely this strange economy of being with in being 
without that makes it possible to live on, and for others 
to receive the gift of another’s influence as their wealth. 

Prof. Sukla’s personal and intellectual generosity has 

been such a blessing —a secret one, even if we have told 
him and even if we here hope to declare our individual 
and collective indebtedness to him publicly. Speaking 
for myself, I can only offer as a substitute for the 
recognition he deserves from me, impossible to name 
let alone explain, my inadequate words of thanks for the 
thoughtfulness that characterizes his work and the 
opportunities he has made available to me. 
— A. Samuel Kimball is Professor of English at the University of 
North Florida. He has specialized in psychoanalysis, 
deconstruction, Greek myths, etymology and pop culture. He has 
published books on American literature and on film. He has also 
published a cross-disciplinary work on cultural theory. 
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GARRY L. HAGBERG 


“Prof. Sukla has inspired so many of 
us. I warmly recall reading the first 
issue of JCLA in 1978 with keen 
interest when I was a young post- 
graduate student. The ‘From the 
Archives’ idea is really terrific and I 
look forward to seeing more.” 





His Journal is a Major 
International Contribution 


I know Prof. Sukla since 1978 when he started the 
Journal of Comparative Literature and Aesthetics (JCLA). I 
am happy to serve him and feel honored by my affilia- 
tion with the Journal. The Journal, over the forty years 
he has served as Editor, constitutes a major international 
contribution, and I send my heartfelt congratulations 
on having completed four decades of work yielding a 
brilliant success. 

I am sorry to hear that he is not keeping well at this 
time; I hope this will be brief and that he will be back to 
full health very soon. I am glad to see the Journal pros- 
pering with each passing year and I am sure that the 
Journal will continue to prosper and make its distinc- 
tive mark in the world of comparative literature and aes- 
thetics. It is a wonderful thing that the Journal has just 
republished Prof. John Hospers' immortal essay ‘Art and 
Morality’ from the very first issue in its newly introduced 
section named ‘From the Archives’. I warmly recall see- 
ing the first issue in 1978 and reading that article with 
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keen interest when I was a young postgraduate student. 
The ‘From the Archives’ idea is really terrific and I look 
forward to seeing more. 

Again, my most sincere congratulations on forty years 
of single-handed work by Prof. Sukla that has inspired 
so many of us. Again, I am delighted and honored to 
continue my affiliation with the Journal of Comparative 
Literature and Aesthetics (JCLA) and to serve on its Edito- 
rial Board. 


— Garry L. Hagberg is a renowned author, professor and philoso- 
pher. He is currently the James H. Ottaway Jr. Professor of Philoso- 
phy and Aesthetics at Bard College, New York. He is the Editor of 
‘Philosophy and Literature’. He did his post-doctoral research at 
Cambridge University. He held a chair in philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of East Anglia, UK. At Bard, he teaches specialized courses 
on the philosophy of the arts and the history of aesthetic thought, 
the philosophy of language since 1900, pragmatism, and the de- 
velopment of twentieth-century philosophy, in addition to courses 
on issues and authors from Plato and Aristotle to the present day. 
He is the author of ‘Describing Ourselves: Wittgenstein and Auto- 
biographical Consciousness’, "Stanley Cavell on Aesthetic Under- 
standing’, ‘Fictional Characters, Real Problems: The Search for 
Ethical Content in Literature’, ‘A Companion to the Philosophy of 
Literature’, ‘Art as Language: Wittgenstein, Meaning, and Aes- 
thetic Theory’, ‘Art and Ethical Criticism, Meaning and Interpre- 
tation: Wittgenstein, Henry James, and Literary Knowledge’, ‘The 
Praxis System Guitar Compendium: Technique/Improvisation/Mu- 
sicianship/Theory’, etc. He is also an accomplished jazz guitar player. 
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ARKADY NEDEL 


“In India, Ananta Sukla should be 
placed among those encyclopedic 
minds who keep this unique culture 
alive — from the time of Panini to the 
present. To Western scholarship, his 
works are of imperishable value.” 





The Man of Two Cultures 


Itis always a difficult task, but also a pleasure, to write 
about a man of universal culture and admirable open- 
mindedness extremely rare among philosophers and 
scientists nowadays. My first encounter with Professor 
Ananta Sukla happened in 2003 when he agreed to 
publish my paper on Kant’s aesthetics in his Journal of 
Aesthetics and Comparative Literature (JCLA). The paper 
was quite a heretic approach to Kant, which provoked at 
the time a cascade of critical remarks from many 
specialized journals. Our correspondence that followed, 
together with my reading of some of Ananta Sukla’s 
books and articles, revealed to me a scholar with 
unparalleled knowledge of both Indian and Western 
philosophy and literature as well as a prolific writer. His 
doctoral thesis, The Concept of Imitation in Greek and Indian 
Aesthetics, submitted to Jadavpur University, published 
later in 1977, was a bold and innovative contribution to 
the field of comparative literature that has seen nothing 
of that kind since Erich Auerbach’s Mimesis (1946) and 
Northrop Frye’s Anatomy of Criticism (1957). Ananta’s 
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book is certainly of the same caliber, but the author is 
far beyond what one can think of him even after reading 
it. Ananta’s excellent grasp of Sanskrit and Ancient Greek 
— two sources of the Indo-European culture — made him 
feel at home in both traditions and so being capable to 
conduct his interesting comparative researches of high 
scholarly quality. Today, especially in Europe, such 
universal approach to culture is rather unwelcomed; 
departmentalism, which currently dominates Humanities, 
leaves no much room for a scholar to go beyond the limits 
of his narrow “specialization”. Most European scholars 
in Humanities, including philosophy and literary criticism, 
have today much in common with entomologists treating 
particular questions during all their careers without any 
attempt to overstep what they have been trained in. 

In India, Ananta Sukla should be placed among those 
encyclopedic minds who keep this unique culture alive 
— from the time of Panini to the present. His studies show 
that often cited differences between India and the West 
are much more a cultural misreading or ignorance 
peculiar to the “entomological Humanities” but not a 
real gap separating two traditions or what we know as 
Indo-European thought that manifests itself in literature, 
poetry, philosophy, etc. To Western scholarship, the 
works of Ananta are of imperishable value since they 
give us an opportunity to look at our literary and 
philosophical tradition from another perspective and so 
open an additional dimension in ourselves. I hope that 
his book Paschatya Sahityara Itihaas (History of Western 
Literature), written in Oriya, his native language, will be 
translated in English one day. 

As the Founding Editor of the Journal of Aesthetics and 
Comparative Literature (JCLA), Ananta Sukla created a 
unique atmosphere of scholarly openness, unknown to 
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most of Western academic journals of this kind, allowing 
many young authors to publish their works, thus giving 
them a chance to be heard—with no censorship or 
ideological fetters. There is no such Journal in the West. 
I think that Ananta’s freedom of thought and constant 
search for creative ideas is both his indubitable personal 
achievement and his Indian heritage since he was born 
and lives in the country where the energy of 
consciousness, unifying one life with the cosmic order, 
knows no limits. 


— Arkady Nedel teaches philosophy at Sorbonne University, 
Paris, France. He has also taught at the University of Peradeniya, 
Kandy, Sri Lanka. His recent books include ‘Husserl and the 
Philosophy of Immortality’ (French) and ‘Oscar Rabin: Painted 
Life’ (Russian). His publications include contributions to various 
academic journals and book projects. He has also published in the 
Journal of Comparative Literature and Aesthetics (JCLA). His 
forthcoming book, ‘Consciousness Arises in India: Buddhist and 
Phenomenological Theories of Ultimate Knowledge’ is the first 
comparative study of the Buddhist and phenomenological 
philosophy as both epistemological and soteriological program 
developed in India and in the West. Giving a radically new 
approach to the understanding of Buddhism and phenomenology, 
he has focussed on how they analyze the human mind from within. 
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ASUN LOPEZ-VARELA 


“I was deeply moved by his 
personality, vast knowledge, and his 
rich contribution to comparative 
literature, aesthetics, and multi- 
disciplinary studies. The world of 
comparative literature and aesthetics 
would ever remain indebted to him.” 





An Institution in Himself 


I met Prof. Sukla briefly in 2011 when I had gone to 
India as a Visiting Professor at the University of Delhi. 
While I was in Delhi, I was invited to Bhubaneswar by 
his student, Dr. Sanjay Sarangi to deliver a lecture at his 
institute. Prof. Sukla was invited as the chief guest. His 
student introduced me to him and told me all about him. 
Dressed in white dhoti and kurta and with a divinely 
glowing face, he looked like a monk from the Himalayas. 
As soon as I struck a conversation with him, I was deeply 
moved by his personality, vast knowledge in a wide range 
of subjects, and above all, his rich contribution to com- 
parative literature, aesthetics, and multi-disciplinary 
studies. When I was told by his student that he has also 
been editing and publishing a Journal single-handedly 
and tirelessly without anyone’s support since the 70s and 
showed me a recent issue, I couldn’t believe my own 
eyes, nor my ears. I must say Prof. Sukla is a pioneer 
and an institution in himself. 

The world of comparative literary studies and aesthet- 
ics would ever remain indebted to Prof. Sukla for his 
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vast contribution to various disciplines. He established 
the Vishvanatha Kaviraja Institute of Comparative Lit- 
erature and Aesthetics in 1977 (named after the great 
Sanskrit scholar and critic of 14th century Odisha). The 
Institute aims at higher inter-disciplinary and compara- 
tive studies and researches in literature, philosophy, lan- 
guage, religion, culture and fine arts, with the scope of 
comparison extending over all the nations of the world 
irrespective of race, religion, etc. The Institute has offered 
Junior and Senior fellowships and has organized academic 
exchange programmes in the past. It has also edited and 
published ancient Indian Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit texts 
with English translations and commentaries. 

This Institute founded by Prof. Sukla is best known 
for its international half-yearly Journal of Comparative Lit- 
erature and Aesthetics (JCLA) which was incepted in 1978 
in collaboration with celebrated scholars of the time like 
René Wellek, Harold Osborne, Mircea Eliade, Monroe 
Beardsley, John Hospers, John Fisher, Meyer Abrams, 
John Boulton, Trevor Ling and many renowned foreign 
and Indian academicians, who deemed it an honour to 
be members of the Editorial Board of the Journal. 

A former professor of English and Comparative Lit- 
erature at Sambalpur University, Prof. Sukla is also an 
eminent philosopher, noted aesthetician, and a respected 
scholar in comparative literature and literary criticism. 
He has specialized in comparative aesthetics (Sanskrit 
and Western), literary theory, philosophy of art, religion 
and language, and cultural studies. His doctoral thesis, 
The Concept of Imitation in Greek and Indian Aesthetics is a 
seminal work which strongly influenced later develop- 
ments in comparative aesthetics. He has been a Visiting 
Professor to the Universities of Liverpool, Cambridge, 
Cardiff, Lampeter, Uppsala, Siena, Helsinki and several 
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Indian Universities and has lectured on aspects of In- 
dian aesthetics vis-a-vis Western aesthetics. He has ad- 
dressed several international conferences on Compara- 
tive Aesthetics and Philosophy of Art as Plenary 
Speaker/Chairman. 

His Journal of Comparative Literature and Aesthetics 
(JCLA), which is one of the oldest ongoing journals, is 
committed to multi-disciplinary studies in literature, 
cultural theory, general aesthetics, philosophy, religion, 
mythology, history of ideas, and criticism of the fine and 
performing arts. It has already published René Wellek, 
Harold Osborne, John Hospers, John Fisher, Murray 
Krieger, Milton Snoyenbos, Mary Wiseman, Charles 
Altieri, Ronald Roblin, Richard Shusterman, Robert 
Kraut, T. J. Diffey, R. B. Palmer, Keith Keating, Jonathan 
Culler, just to name a few here. I wish the Journal con- 
tinues to grow and enlighten people all over the world 
under his careful supervision. 

Apart from numerous journal articles and book chap- 
ters, his notable books (authored or edited) include, The 
Concept of Imitation in Greek and Indian Aesthetics, Repre- 
sentation in Contemporary Criticism, Deconstruction in Con- 
temporary Criticism, Estetica Indiana Contemporanea (Ital- 
ian), Art and Representation, Art and Experience, Art and 
Essence (with Stephen Davies), Art and Expression, Fiction 
and Art, Sridhara Svami, Vishvanatha Kaviraja, Patterns of 
Metamorphosis in Greek and Indian Mythology, Classical 
Indian Tradition and the Philosophy of Art: Essays in Com- 
parative Aesthetics and Literary Theory, On the Use of the 
Genitive Absolute in Sanskrit (based on Saussure’s doc- 
toral dissertation), etc. 

Prof. Sukla is also a well-known poet, playwright, short 
story writer, and translator in his mother tongue Odia, a 
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classical language of India. His works in Odia fiction 
include two short story books, Sulataku Sesa Chitthi (Last 
Letter to Sulata) and Shatabdira Shabda (Sound of the 
Millennium), two poetry books, Manapatra (Citation) and 
Nihshabda Asavari (The Silent Raga), and four character 
plays on Kabi Bansiballabha, Pallikabi Nandakishore, 
Jayee Rajguru and Chakhi Khuntia. His non-fiction work 
in Odia includes Paschatya Sahityara Itihaasa (History of 
Western Literature). 

His translation works include Aristotle’nka Kabyatatwa 
(Aristotle's Poetics with commentary, critical study and 
notes); Greek Nataka (ancient Greek plays of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes, with commen- 
tary and critical study), etc. He has also translated 
Bengali songs of Nobel laureate poet, Rabindranath 
Tagore and Assamese songs of the bard and balladeer 
of Brahmaputra, Dr. Bhupen Hazarika into Odia. His 
translations have been recorded and released in the form 
of studio albums. 

Prof. Sukla is an excellent editor and an extraordinary 

scholar. He still has many book projects to finish which 
he enjoys doing. His ambitious volume, Imagination and 
Art is stuck halfway due to health issues. I hope the 
much-awaited book would come out soon. We need his 
guidance. We need his blessings. 
— Asun Lopez-Varela is an Associate Professor at Facultad 
Filologia, Universidad Complutense de Madrid. She holds a PhD 
in Anglo-American Culture and Literary Studies from Harvard 
University. Her research interests are comparative and world 
literature, cultural and education studies, as well as cognitive and 
intermedial semiotics. She has created the research program, Studies 
on Intermediality and Intercultural Mediation (SIIM). She is vice- 
chair of the Department of English Studies and President of the 
European Society of Comparative Literature (ESCL). 
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PETER HERON 


“Ananta was not only very 
encouraging, but he also, as good 
editors do, gave me free reign to go in 
whatever direction I chose. 

He encouraged me to use my 
imagination in interpreting Plato, 
Hegel, and Heidegger.” 


A Man with a Wide Range of 
Scholarly Interests 





I met Ananta Sukla during my writing and his editing 
of my piece for his book Fiction and Art. A colleague, 
Prof. John MacKinnon, passed on to me a theme, that of 
the “Fictionality of the Absolute”, as a potential topic 
for an essay that would be part of a much larger collection 
of essays, edited by Ananta Sukla. I was initially both 
stumped and intrigued by the phrase — was metaphysical 
art intended here or was the ‘delusion of metaphysics’ 
intended? Or both? Given the basic ambiguity of current 
usage of the word “metaphysics” and the inherent 
ambiguity of the word “fiction”, it seemed that there 
was plenty of room for creative play in this phrase. 
Ananta had added that the theme should be developed 
with Plato, Hegel, and Heidegger in mind — obviously, 
no easy task for one chapter of 10,000 words! John sent 
Ananta my initial musings, something to the effect of 
analyzing metaphysical fiction, a la Thomas Pynchon’s 
Gravity’s Rainbow, with its inherent Sartreanontological 
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refutation of Hegelian dialectic; I also had in mind an 
analysis of the filmic metaphysical fiction of Terrence 
Malick, with Heideggerian themes. Ananta responded 
enthusiastically, encouraged me to use my imagination 
in interpreting Plato, Hegel, and Heidegger, and asked 
me get underway as soon as possible as he wanted to be 
doing serious editing of chapters. The book had already 
taken shape, structurally (though it was to change) and 
he, himself, was to write two articles (or more). 

Ananta was not only very encouraging, but he also, 
as good editors do, gave me free reign to go in whatever 
direction I chose. When he wished, for reasons of space 
(always an editor’s necessary priority) to remove my sub- 
title (On Truth and Lie in the Metaphysical and Aesthetic 
Sense’, a reference to a remarkable early essay by 
Nietzsche, ‘On Truth and Lies in a Non-Moral Sense’), I 
asked that he keep it in and he, eventually, graciously 
relented. He mentioned a few books and articles that I 
might consider and, when I, inevitably, could not 
complete the piece on time, generously gave me a few 
more months work time; and again, when I failed to meet 
that deadline. 

Finally, I completed my chapter, having, from that 
curious phrase, “Fictionality of the Absolute: On Truth 
and Lie in the Metaphysical and Aesthetic Sense”, come 
up with some of the finest writing I’d ever done and the 
nucleus of a book of my own. Ananta recognized that I 
had achieved something and thanked me “for [my] 
patience, zeal, enthusiasm, sincerity and even passion 
in co-operating with [his] studies” and offered me 
another chapter for another work on the Imagination 
that he already had planned out. I felt quite honoured 
by his very kind remarks and offers. 
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I noted, above, the 10-12,000 word limit, stated in our 
initial e-mails, as this became a problem later. I, 
conveniently, in my enthusiasm, managed to forget about 
that limit, ended up writing some 23,000 words, and then 
I carped when informed that I had to cut around 63% of 
what I had written. I felt that the request was absurd, 
like asking a painter to cut out half of a completed canvas, 
but Ananta was so kindly and graciously persuasive that 
I, peevishly, complied and worked hard at editing my 
own work for a couple of weeks. I only now, on re-reading 
those early emails, realized that he had given me that 
limit in the very first e-mail between us! 

When I once mentioned that I was not quite as young 
as Ananta had taken me to be, he replied: “I reiterate 
my appreciation for your youthfulness and energy even 
if you are in the fifties. Youth is not measured by age 
but by enthusiasm and energy. I am now 72, but feel 27 
in my intellectual exercises, with lots of dream to 
actualize, and you are my most suitable partner.” 

My experience of Ananta Sukla has been in context of 
his editing my work but I know he has done remarkable 
work of his own, with a wide range of scholarly interests, 
in subject are as I know little about. To be sure, I felt 
quite honoured by such compliments and confidences, 
and have regretted not being able to finish other work 
for Ananta and his wide-ranging projects. I send my best 
regards to him and thank him for his very encouraging 
interlude in my life. 

— Peter Heron has taught numerous courses in Philosophy 
and Political Science at the University of Ottawa, University of 
New Brunswick, and Dalhousie and Saint Mary’s Universities. His 
particular expertise is in theory of knowledge, deconstruction, 
contemporary political philosophy, existential metaphysics and 
phenomenology and philosophical aesthetics. 
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KEITH MOSER 


“Prof. Sukla’s remarkable 
achievements are a testament to his 
willpower, passion, and innate ability 
that enabled him to soar high in the 
clouds above many of those who had 
been given a head start in life.”” 





The Boundless Flight of the 
Infinite Sky 


In this succinct piece, I am faced with the daunting 
challenge of trying to do justice to the life and works of 
a legendary scholar whose generosity and vast erudition 
know no bounds. Not only am I deeply honored to 
contribute this festschrift dedicated to a few of the 
myriad of Ananta Sukla’s personal and professional 
accomplishments, but I also feel fortunate to have been 
granted the opportunity to collaborate with one of the 
most important voices in Comparative Literature and 
Theory that the twentieth century has bequeathed to the 
twenty-first. Like the eternal sky that never perishes, or 
ceases to inspire those below with its radiating beams 
that shine down upon us, Dr. Sukla’s words will forever 
remain etched in the memory of countless people all 
across the globe. 

In addition to founding the Journal of Comparative 
Literature and Aesthetics (J[CLA) in 1978 that has been 
disseminating original, cutting-edge, transdisciplinary 
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research to all corners of the globe for decades, Professor 
Sukla’s research has been probing fundamental questions 
related to the essence of art for over half a century. For 
instance, several of Sukla’s books including the aptly 
named Art and Essence, Art and Expression, Art and 
Experience, and Fiction and Art are indispensable resources 
for colleagues in numerous fields such as Comparative 
Literature, Philosophy, Foreign Languages, Art, and 
English. Given that much of Prof. Sukla’s ambitious and 
diverse research agenda (re-)examines the very nature of 
artistic expression in all of its divergent forms, his analyses 
represent a timeless contribution to literary and cultural 
studies that future generations will undoubtedly 
continue to build upon as foundational texts. For all of 
the aforementioned reasons, I was touched to be given 
the opportunity to contribute a chapter to Sukla’s 
forthcoming edited volume entitled Art and Imagination 
(Brill). In keeping with his earlier projects, this edited 
collection promises to reflect the spirit of transdisciplinary 
dialogue and rigorous inquiry. I am grateful to have my 
name associated with some of the most renowned 
theorists including Mircea Eliade, John Fisher, Harold 
Osborne, and Meyer Abrams who have collaborated with 
Prof. Sukla during his illustrious career. 

Although I have never met Prof. Sukla in person, his 
unique saga deeply resonates with me ona personal level. 
Owing to his humble origins growing up in a rather 
remote village, his boundless flight that would result in 
numerous academic accolades and a sustained track 
record of success was an improbable journey. In 
comparison to many of the people with whom he studied 
from privileged families, there are several stories 
recounting the sacrifices that he had to make in order to 
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transform his aspirations into reality. As someone who 
was raised in acute poverty in an impoverished rural 
community in the Appalachian Mountains of East 
Tennessee, I understand some of the challenges that Prof. 
Sukla faced as a young man. His remarkable 
achievements are a testament to his willpower, passion, 
and innate ability that enabled him to soar high in the 
clouds above many of those who had been given a head 
start in life. Fortunately, his dreams were not deferred, 
as he would find a way to glide with nothing more than 
the wings that he had been given at birth. 

As David Schleicher notes in his essay “From Here 
All-The-Way-Down, or How to Write a Festschrift Piece”, 
it is customary to identify a minor limitation in the 
research of the person that is being honored. However, 
this professional convention does not seem to be 
appropriate in his case. Since Prof. Sukla dedicated his 
career to weaving connections between many different 
types of epistemological discourses, it would be difficult 
to identify a legitimate weakness. In an effort to 
understand the interconnected and interdependent 
world in which we live and die more fully, Prof. Sukla’s 
publications incessantly transgress all disciplinary 
boundaries. Given that one would be hard-pressed to 
pinpoint a field in which Prof. Sukla’s theories are not 
extremely relevant, Schleicher’s criterion is not 
applicable in this instance. For young researchers like 
myself who have embarked on a similar interdisciplinary 
path, Prof. Sukla is the standard for gauging true 
transdisciplinarity in action. 

The only real limitation to Prof. Sukla’s project 
bifurcating in many different directions based on 
evidence obtained from various ways of knowing is that 
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nothing lasts forever underneath the infinite sky. When 
the final chapter to his story is written, we will be left to 
wonder what additional insights the human condition 
has deprived us of in the coming years. Nonetheless, as 
the first law of thermodynamics stipulates, nothing ever 
disappears entirely in a universe comprised of the same 
recycled material particles that have existed for eons. 
In this sense, traces of Prof. Sukla’s ephemeral existence 
in the shape of the thousands or millions of words that 
he wrote will remain. It is now the responsibility of 
those who follow to preserve these fragments 
underneath the eternal light that bathes us all. The 
word-name Ananta in Sanskrit is a reminder of the 
existential paradox that both mortality and a certain 
type of immortality are inescapable during our fleeting 
time on this earth in this given ontological form. Due 
to the remnants that never vanish, he will continue to 
guide us in our quest for knowledge and ecological self- 
actualization. In a biosphere epitomized by insatiable 
ecstasy and searing pain, Prof. Sukla is a visionary who 
knows how to glide in the atmosphere. During and after 
his boundless flight, nothing will ever clip his eternal 
wings, or the erudition that they represent. 

— Keith Moser is an Associate Professor of Classical and 
Modern Languages and Literatures at the Mississippi State 
University. He is the author of five books including ‘Privileged 
Moments in the Novels and Short Stories of J.M.G. Le Clezio’, ‘The 
Encyclopedic Philosophy of Michel Serres: Writing the Modern World 
and Anticipating the Future’, ‘A Practical Guide to French Harki 
Literature’, and ‘].M.G. Le Clézio: A Concerned Citizen of the Global 
Village’. He has also contributed nearly sixty essays to peer-reviewed 
publications representing many divergent fields including French 
and Francophone studies, environmental ethics, ecocriticism, 
biosemiotics, popular culture, and Maghrebi/Harki literature. 
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EPHRAIM NISSAN 


“Once I became acquainted with 
him, with his solar personality, it was 
as though a door had opened, and 
I realised this was a person with 
whom I would like to continue 
to be in contact.” 





His Name Reminds Us of Our 
Boundless Potential 


My acquaintance with Professor Ananta Charan Sukla 
is recent (I wish I had known him already many years 
ago). I thought it may be of some interest if I introduced 
myself. India is a theme in some of my publications. For 
at least three centuries India loomed large in the culture 
of Baghdadi Jews, many of whom lived there, hence a 
large Hindustani lexical contribution to their dialect. I 
come from a Baghdadi Jewish family (related 
ethnography is found in some of my papers), and it is a 
culture in which at a given level of understanding the 
universe and the place of humans in it, human 
encounters are always significant, and with the potential 
of being sublime. And this because no matter how 
limited is the sphere of action of individual humans, they 
have the potential of ascending to the highest heaven, 
or precipitating themselves into the deepest abyss. 
Mutual kindness is a duty incumbent on people, and 
nobody is as unsophisticated as persons who think they 
can afford to be blasé or cynical. 
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Mine is also a culture that values the homiletic 
potential of onomastics. For example, this is a bilingual 
volume, in both English and Odia. In Hebrew, the latest 
name means “God is my light”. I have had the 
opportunity to discuss elsewhere, in scholarly fashion, 
that cultural practice of semantic reinterpretation. 

Ananta, the first name of our present 
Jubilarian, means ‘infinite’, and it is a wonderful name 
for ever reminding human beings of the potential 
bestowed upon them. But in my family’s dialect, ana anta 
are two words that mean ‘I’ and ‘thou’, and this 
thematically suits perfectly the point I have been making. 
It is through interaction with other humans that we can 
concretely express what we are; moreover, human being 
have in them the potential for empathy, for the ability to 
appreciate up to a point what a fellow human being is 
experiencing cognitively and emotionally. 

Dante Alighieri, in Canto 9 of Paradiso, as an author 
has Dante, the protagonist and first-person narrator, find 
such souls that are able to read each other’s minds; they 
do not need to speak to communicate. Dante wishes to 
ask questions, and after the soul of a woman, Cunizza 
da Romano, has spoken, Dante turns to the soul of the 
Provengal troubadour Folco da Marselha. As Joseph 
Francese explains, 

When Cunizza has satisfied Dante’s request, Dante 
expects Folco to automatically know it is his turn. So 
when Folco hesitates Dante turns to him and protests: 
“T)io vede tutto, e tuo veder s’inluia,’ / diss’io “beato 
spirto, si che nulla / voglia di sé a te puot’esser fuia.” 
([lines] 73-75) (“God sees all, Isaid, and your seeing, 
blessed spirit, is in Him, so that no wish can hide itself 
from you.”) And so Dante is perplexed; he cannot 
understand why Folco’s voice fails to satisfy his wish. 
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But before going on, I must explain that inluiarsi is a 
neologism, a word invented by Dante that means ‘to 
him itself.’ So, in this terzina Dante is saying your 
look identifies itself with him; it becomes one with 
him: sinluia: it hims [sic] itself. This is why Dante is 
confused. It does not seem fair: why must his request 
be voiced? After all, if Dante had Folco’s capabilities 
for divine perception, he would not force him to ask: 
“Gia non attendere’ io tua dimanda, / S’io m’intuassi, 
come tu t’inmii.” (“I would not wait for you to ask, if 
Icould you myself, as you me yourself.”) 

In his Discorso o dialogo intorno alla nostra lingua 
(=Dialogo sulla lingua), the usually accepted date of which 
is 1514, Niccolo Machiavelli reproached Dante for such 
lexical coinages as in 

S’io m’intuassi come tu ti immii 
[If I was to become one with thee, as thou art putting 
thyself in me (my place).] 

The word immii is also found in the variant inmii. We 
could try to render in English the two coinages of this 
Italian example from Dante by coining verbs, still as de 
pronominal verbs, prosodically with: 

If I were to enthine just as thou enmyselvest. 

I discussed elsewhere those neologisms by Dante. 

It has only been since May 2018 that I have been in 
contact with Prof. Ananta Sukla. I had been reading The 
Eternal Return of Myth, a recent thematic issue of the 
Journal of Comparative Literature and Aesthetics, the journal 
founded by Prof. Sukla in 1978 (one of the oldest ongoing 
scholarly journals in comparative literary studies), and 
it dawned upon me that it was a perfect venue to which 
to submit two of my articles, both of them connecting 
Dante and India, and being part of a wider project of 
mine about the reception of Dante in given cultural 
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contexts. From 1965 (aged ten) to 1983, I lived in Milan, 
Italy, and while at high school there in the early 1970s, I 
had absorbed the intense study of Dante that was part 
of the curriculum, and this provided both motivation, 
and good preparation. 

Life and scholarly research have taken me along two 
distinct directions, in terms of academic compartments. 
One of these is artificial intelligence (and more broadly, 
computer science), and the other one is the humanities, 
an initial link between the two being a doctoral project 
in computational linguistics. I became convinced that 
in humanities computing, you cannot be fully credible 
in proposing methods and tools to scholars in the 
humanities, unless you are able to do research in the 
humanities proper. In the last decade, my output has 
mainly been in the humanities, in more than one 
discipline, and sometimes interdisciplinary (such as in 
many papers examining sundry facets of actual or 
mythical animals or botany in culture [including in 
relation to textual philology or to literary studies, or to 
themes or motifs in humour, and including in relation 
to mathematics or information technology], or in the 
history of medicine). 

An example of the mix of philology, anthropology, 
and zoonyms’ reconstructed referents: India is the 
country of origin of the parrot and the mynah, two birds 
that in Sassanian and Roman antiquity found their way 
as pets to more western countries; this is the subject of 
a paper of mine that tries to solve a problem of lexical 
philology from the Babylonian Talmud, where a bird-name 
was made more specific by attaching to it the name of 
one out of two emperors of Sassanian Iran. 

Perhaps the main general lesson that emerges from 
the example I made in the previous paragraph is that 
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philology and literary studies can expect to reap useful 
benefits by integrating sometimes knowledge and 
methods from some branch of anthropology; as for 
comparative literary or textual studies, this is a time when 
it has become rather popular to examine the Babylonian 
Talmud in relation to other Mesopotamian or Iranic 
cultures, whereas the impact of the Graeco-Roman world 
is of course stronger and more direct on the not as 
influential Jerusalem Talmud. 

Also for early modern literary studies, a comparative 
approach can be really rewarding, as I found out in a 
project about the Italian Jewish, Friulan-born, London- 
based physician and Hebrew poet Ephraim Luzzatto, 
active in the second half of the 18th century; his papers 
later than a book of poems he published in the late 1760s 
are lost, but in 1851, a Portuguese scholar, the Viscount 
of Turomenha—who apparently was researching the 
biography of Luis Vas de Camoes (c. 1524-1580), the 
author of Portugal’s national epic, Camoes’s Os 
Lusiadas—inquired by letter with Rabbi Samuel David 
Luzzatto, a scholar who was relative Ephraim Luzzatto, 
about the latter having supposedly translated into 
Hebrew Os Lusiadas. S.D. Luzzatto was unaware. I 
reckoned that if that Hebrew poet ever did try his hand 
in rendering into Hebrew stanzas from that epic, then it 
is hardly conceivable that he did not help himself with 
Mickle’s 1766 English translation, The Lusiad, or The 
Discovery of India, an Epic Poem, among whose subscribers 
a few were London Jews of Portuguese descent, and 
Ephraim Luzzatto had belonged to their congregation, 
and would have perhaps wanted them to be patrons for 
a (partial?) translation. Ephraim Luzzatto, however, was 
an irreverent bon vivant, and I discussed the possibility 
that he (who had experience as a satirist: we have his 
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satirical poems in verse about the medical profession) 
tried to rework into Hebrew (or boasted he would do) a 
popular satire by “Peter Pindar” (actually by a fellow 
London physician, John Wolcot), The Lousiad. The latter 
title is wordplay on louse and The Lusiad. Arguably, in 
The Lousiad there was intellectually far more enticing 
fodder for Luzzatto. The year 1786 saw the publication 
of the first part (and 1787, the second part) of a satire 
whose main butt was King George III, and inspired by a 
perhaps apocryphal anecdote according to which, a louse 
had once appeared on the King’s dinner plate; he was 
quite unpleasantly surprised, and therefore he decreed 
that the (all-male) kitchen staff must shave their hair. 
They protested, but in vain; they all had their heads 
shaven, except one, who therefore lost his job. Free- 
wheeling London was precisely a place suited for 
Ephraim Luzzatto’s temperament; considering the circle 
of his acquaintances, in all likelihood he was aware of 
the first instalment of The Lousiad, and considering his 
temperament (both irreverent and proud) as well as his 
Hebrew versifying abilities, it is quite conceivable that 
he was both amused and challenged enough for trying 
his hand at, if not translating faithfully, then emulating 
The Lousiad. 

Another writing project took me from the Italian 
Cinquecento humorous poetry of Francesco Beccuti, 
known as Coppetta (1509-1553), in particular a poem 
about a man who complains about his first name being 
too common (and asks a friend to get it changed if it 
does not cost much), to solving a mystery of 19th-century 
Italian onomastics: how come two 19th-century Italian 
scholars, of two different generations, were given the 
first name Abd-El-Kader? The older one was born in 1841 
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into a Jewish family, when Italy’s Jews were scared 
because of the 1840 Damascus Affair, when a morally 
sick French diplomat engaged in torturing (sometimes 
to death) Jewish adults and children because of a 
medieval libel; outrage at France’s July Monarchy 
standing by their diplomat would have motivated the 
baby’s parents to name him after the Emir Abd-El-Kader 
who was fighting the French in Algeria. When the 
younger scholar, Abdelkader Salza, was born in 1875, 
Abd-El-Kader, in exile in Damascus, had long been 
considered a hero throughout Christendom (e.g., 
Abraham Lincoln sent him two pistols in appreciation), 
because in 1860 he saved the Christians of Damascus 
from a massacre. Discovering the likely reason behind 
the occurrences of that quite unusual first name in Italy 
was, I felt, really rewarding. 

This is also an example of how, in my research, I not 
infrequently cross boundaries between disciplines. 
Another such example is a project I carried out with 
Dario Burgaretta, as part of my wider project concerning 
the Life of Ben-Sira, a medieval Hebrew text belonging to 
sapiential literature, yet humorous and akin to Europe’s 
Marcolfian tradition (but the Life of Ben-Sira originated 
in Abbasid Iraq). One manuscript contains many Italian 
glosses, being names for fruits. Matching the Italian 
glosses from Ms Vatican Ebr. 285 of Version B of the Life 
of Ben Sira, to the dialectal data we sifted through, it 
turned out that good matches with data from Abruzzi 
or eastern Latium, vis-d-vis more southern forms such 
as from Calabrian, Apulian, or Sicilian, are much more 
numerous. The data-driven analysis of the geography 
has oriented us, from a preliminary grasp that these are 
glosses from Italy’s Centre/South, towards the northern 
reaches of the Centre/South. In that manner, by delving 
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into Italian dialectal history, we managed to tentatively 
pinpoint the regional background of the glossator of the 
medieval Hebrew text. 

Once I became acquainted with Prof. Ananta Sukla, 
with his solar personality, it was as though a door had 
opened, and I realised this was a person with whom I 
would like to continue to be in contact. I do realise that 
this is but a small tribute, smaller than my heart tells 
me it should be. But a tribute does not need to be prolix 
to be true. 


— Ephraim Nissan is a scholar based in London from 1994. 
He has also lived and done research in Israel and Italy. He has 
over 500 academic publications, and with an extensive editorial 
record in journals. He has a double track of research: in the hu- 
manities, and in computer science (especially artificial intelligence), 
and sometimes the two areas are combined (his prized PhD project 
was in computational linguistics). This is the case of his use of the 
formalism he introduced, “episodic formulae”, capturing social or 
historical narratives (e.g., episodes from Indian Mughal history). 
Within the humanities, he has published in literary studies, cul- 
tural and folklore studies, humour studies, and linguistics. Chap- 
ters from his two-volume book Legal Evidence, Police Investiga- 
tion, Case Argumentation, and Computer Tools have been down- 
loaded thousands of times. He is now completing Mutant Biogra- 
phies, comprising 30 chapters on the history of contacts between 
religious traditions. 
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DAVID COLLINS 


“His works spanning over four decades 
show a recurring and consistent concern 
to bring Western and Indian thought 
into dialogue through a critical 
engagement with many of the most 
important 20th century thinkers, 
movements, and topics in aesthetics.” 


Thoughts on Prof. Sukla and 
His Work 


I am not sure how much I would have to contribute 
to this, to be honest. I have been in contact with Prof. 
Ananta Charan Sukla when a colleague whom I know 
through the Canadian Society for Aesthetics sent me a 
request from him for contributions to a new volume of 
papers on the theme of Imagination and Art. I had a 
paper of my own accepted by him for this volume. 

And while I think the books he has published in 
English, such as Art and Representation, Art and Experience, 
Art and Essence, Art and Expression, Fiction and Art are useful 
for bringing Eastern and Western aesthetics into dialogue, 
I am by no means an expert on his own work in Indian 
aesthetics. I’m sure many other people would be more 
capable than I would be to write something on his work. 

My professional relationship with Prof. Sukla and my 
knowledge of his work have been recent, which is why I 
feel honoured to have been asked to contribute my 
thoughts to this Festschrift. I was made aware of Prof. 
Sukla and his work in aesthetics only two years ago when 
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I was contacted by a former collaborator of his, on the 
basis of a presentation I had given at the Canadian Society 
for Aesthetics that related to Collingwood’s theory of the 
Imagination, to ask if I might have something to 
contribute to a collection on Art and Imagination that 
Prof. Sukla was editing — which, as I understand, is now 
forthcoming with Brill Academic Press. I said yes and 
offered, as I recall, three possibilities for papers I could 
write on the topic, to which Prof. Sukla responded directly 
and with enthusiasm for the ideas I proposed. 
Throughout the process of working with him, he showed 
support for emerging scholars and philosophical voices, 
and interacted in the spirit of a colleague rather than a 
commissioning editor. Furthermore, he trusted me to 
recommend other emerging scholars to write on some 
of the other topics he wanted the collection to cover, 
expressing faith in the diligence and trustworthiness of 
those still working on Ph.D dissertations to deliver 
professional-quality philosophical work. 

When I began looking further into the opportunity to 
contribute a paper to Prof. Sukla’s collection, one reason 
why I trusted his offer—where some of my colleagues 
said they would have reservations about a solicitation 
for papers coming from a scholar halfway across the 
world whom one doesn’t know, especially with the recent 
rise of vanity presses for academic publications — was his 
impressive track record of English-language collected 
volumes in aesthetics that he had already published. 
Another reason was the caliber of scholarship of the 
people with whom he had collaborated, including co- 
editing a volume with Stephen Davies, one of the biggest 
names in English-language analytic aesthetics currently. 
A further reason why the project appealed to me was 
the way in which Prof. Sukla had structured a number of 
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his previous collections, with the same format to be used 
for the currently forthcoming volume. With the 
collections organized around a central theme and with 
the sections divided into papers taking historical, 
interdisciplinary, Western, and Eastern perspectives on 
the theme, Prof. Sukla’s collections are exemplary in 
building bridges and creating dialogue between different 
areas of philosophy and different traditions of thought, 
being both interdisciplinary and intercultural in a more 
substantial and authentic way than much of the current 
work in North America that claims to be either. 

Prof. Sukla’s own body of work, with which I became 
familiar only after my contact with him two years ago, is 
likewise exemplary of a comparative, cross-cultural 
approach to philosophy — where the very fact of his work 
being little known by Western scholars working in 
aesthetics, likely due to the current division of 
philosophy in Western academia into either ‘analytic’ or 
‘continental’ with relatively narrow canons of literature 
being focused on by those on either side, speaks to the 
need for it. His published essays spanning the past four 
decades show a recurring and consistent concern to bring 
Western and Indian thought into dialogue, and to 
demonstrate how much traditional Indian aesthetics has 
to say about the topics and questions that have been 
seen as the ‘issues of the day’ at various times in recent 
European and Anglo-American philosophy, showing the 
perennial and cross-cultural relevance and endurance of 
these issues and questions, each of which comes, as 
Collingwood would have recognized, with a history of 
being asked and of answers offered—where, as Prof. 
Sukla’s work makes clear, this history is not limited to a 
single tradition, e.g. that of Western thought. But Prof. 
Sukla’s work does not only demonstrate this, and is 
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interesting not only for this reason; it also shows an 
exceptional degree of familiarity with the histories of 
both Eastern and Western philosophy, and also with the 
latest developments in both Anglo-American (or 
‘analytic’) and Continental European philosophy about 
art and its place in society. 

The extent of both the breadth and depth of Prof. 
Sukla’s knowledge and understanding of philosophical 
traditions and individual philosophers is humbling. In 
his work he engages critically with the thought of 
important historical figures such as Kant, Hegel, Marx, 
Nietzsche, Bradley, Bosanquet, and Croce (among 
others!), as well as with Ancient Greek philosophy in 
general. Of twentieth century European thinkers, he has 
discussed with familiarity the work of the likes of 
Edmund Husserl, Ernst Cassirer, Maurice Merleau-Ponty, 
Roman Jakobson, Herbert Marcuse, Michel Foucault, 
Jean-Francois Lyotard, Jacques Derrida, and Jurgen 
Habermas (among others!). And of twentieth century 
writers on art in the Anglo-American tradition, he has 
discussed with equal familiarity the work of T. S. Eliot, 
Monroe Beardsley, Susanne Langer, Ernst Gombrich, 
Arthur Danto, Richard Wollheim, Arnold Berleant, 
Kendall Walton, Marcia Eaton, and Peter Lamarque 
(among others!). Moreover, the issues in aesthetics he 
has written to cover imitation, representation, expression, 
intentionalism, painting, theatre, poetry, aesthetic 
experience, environmental aesthetics, and beauty in 
general (among other things!), with these always being 
discussed in terms of their treatment in both Western 
and Indian philosophy. It would hardly be an 
exaggeration to say that Prof. Sukla’s work constitutes a 
critical engagement with many of the most important 
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twentieth century thinkers, movements, and topics in 
aesthetics. 

This alone would be an impressive accomplishment for 
any scholar, but what is additionally valuable about Prof. 
Sukla’s work for those who study or work in Western 
philosophical traditions is that by discussing the similarities 
and compatibilities of ideas in Indian philosophy with ideas 
in both analytic and continental traditions, even if these are 
discussed in separate papers, it is possible for one to infer an 
equivalent (or perhaps transitive?) similarity and 
compatibility between the concerns and approaches of 
analytic and continental philosophers. In other words: if A’s 
position, working in Tradition X, is similar to or compatible 
with positions found in Tradition Y, and if B’s position, 
working in Tradition Z, is similar to or compatible with those 
same positions from Y, then A’s and B’s positions— and, by 
implication, the approaches or ‘frameworks’ of X and Zin 
terms of which these positions are formed—will also be 
similar and compatible in the same ways. This promises not 
only to be a source of additional illumination on both sets of 
positions and approaches, but, by ‘triangulating’ theories in 
this way, it promises to make possible connections between 
analytic and continental thought about art that are typically 
seen as coming from different ‘frameworks’ and based on 
different sets of concerns and methodological pre- 
suppositions. 

If philosophy is the love of — and hence, following Socrates 
(or rather Diotima), the perpetual search for— wisdom, in 
practice as well as in etymology, then the connections to be 
made between all three of these traditions of thought, and 
the promise of an inter-tradition and cross-cultural synthesis 
to which they point, allow for the widening of our horizons 
whilst clarifying our concepts and their relations to one 
another more precisely, and thus promise to be of help in 
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getting us closer to the truth—or, if that sounds too ambitious 
and ‘metaphysical’ for the twenty-first century, to help us to 
come up with better answers to the questions we are asking 
in our search for wisdom. For this reason alone, Prof. Sukla’s 
work warrants being known more widely in North American 
and European academic circles. It also warrants this on 
account of how inspiring it is as a role model for emerging 
scholars of a breadth of knowledge and a kind of precision 
of philosophical thinking that is rare to find in recent decades 
given the tendency to focus on narrow specialization in 
professional academic philosophy, and the increasing 
tendency to concentrate on individual problems, often 
in relative isolation from wider philosophical issues or 
considerations —both of which tendencies Prof. Sukla’s 
body of work, career, and way of thinking manage to 
avoid, thereby demonstrating to others how they might 
avoid them in their own work and thought. 


— David Collins is a doctoral candidate, teaching assistant 
and course lecturer in philosophy at McGill University, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada. He holds degrees in film production, 
screenwriting, and philosophy. His research interests are 
philosophies of art, culture, and value; moral philosophy; 
philosophies of experience; philosophy of education; R.G. 
Collingwood; American Pragmatism; 19th and early 20th 
century Lebensphilosophie and Existenz-Philosophy. He is working 
on ‘Artworks as Embodied Expressions of Experience: Retracing 
Collingwood's Aesthetics in the Context of Pragmatism, Process 
Philosophy, and Phenomenology’. 
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JUKKA MIKKONEN 


“T could not but wonder how broad 
and extensive his approach to 
aesthetics was — how he constantly 
sought new areas to explore. He was 
always going full throttle and I tried 
to adopt his proactive, energetic, 
and enthusiastic attitude.” 





A Creative and Committed Editor 


My first contact with Prof. Sukla was in 2013, when he 
asked me to write for his collection Fiction and Art. Many 
academic scholars put little effort in book editing, and I 
was impressed to see his dedication to anthologies he 
was working on. Just after I had sent the final manuscript 
to him, he wrote me saying he has taken up a new project 
on Imagination. As he kept listing topics to be covered, 
I could not but wonder how broad and extensive his 
approach to aesthetics was—how he constantly sought 
new areas to explore. He was always going full throttle 
and I tried to adopt his proactive, energetic, and 
enthusiastic attitude. Living in the periphery of Europe, 
I was impressed by his drive and wondered what it was 
like to study Western aesthetics in the East. 
Correspondence with him has produced an image of an 
intelligent, inspired, and warm-hearted scholar —from 
whom I have learnt a lot. 


— Jukka Mikkonen is a post doctoral researcher in Philosophy 
at the University of Tampere, Finland. His publications include 
The Cognitive Value of Philosophical Fiction (Bloomsbury, 2013) 
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HIMANSU S. MOHAPATRA 


“Immensely humane and erudite, he is 
one of the very few English professors 
in Odisha who has filled a gaping void 
in the heart of English studies, caused 
by the absence of any encounter with 
Sanskrit. And he has done it before 
GN Devy and others have done it.” 





A Coup d’état in English Studies 


In the late 1970s I graduate in English honours from 
MPC College, Baripada and move to Sambalpur University 
for my Masters. Iam hoping to drink deeply at the well of 
English and to prep for my cherished avatar as an English 
teacher. The professors in the department, with their 
cultivated canonical taste and unmistakable erudition, look 
perfectly capable of assisting me in that project. 
Everything seems right with the world. But wait! There is 
something or rather someone that does not quite fit. 

In this Eng-Lit paradise an English lecturer who 
teaches in the premier college in Sambalpur — Gangadhar 
Meher College — but lives on the Jyotivihar campus of 
Sambalpur University sticks out like a sore thumb. It is 
purely by chance that our paths cross. In my first 
conversation with him in his campus home - this 
happens fairly early in my Masters days — I notice a lot 
of things about Ananta Charan Sukla that are off. 

To start with, he is from Bhadrak and is married into 
Baripada. He has just started a journal — Journal of 
Comparative Literature and Aesthetics (JCLA) — in the non- 
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descript town of Burla. He has initiated contact by snail 
mail with the redoubtable Mulk Raj Anand — in time 
this network will hugely expand to include Jonathan 
Culler, Christopher Norris, Eric Cheyfitz and many other 
stalwarts of English studies — and has gotten from him a 
congratulatory pat on his back for bringing about a stir 
in the ‘slow moving world of Odisha’. More importantly, 
he has just completed his doctoral dissertation on the 
Concept of Imitation in Greek and Indian Aesthetics 
from Jadavpur University, Calcutta. As if this were not 
enough, he can count among his teachers and mentors 
the renowned Prof. S. C. Sengupta, the author of an 
acclaimed scholarly book on Shakespearean comedy. 
There is also a whiff of the rebel in him. When asked 
about his principal Prof. K. S. R. Murthy and his much 
talked about sophistication in English literature and 
language despite being a Professor of Physics, he 
dismisses that with an impatient shrug. 

Back then, of course, I write him off as a ‘weirdo’, as 
someone who threatens to stall the forward march of 
the imperial subject in the backwaters of Odisha. I have 
of course forgotten the simple lesson that should have 
been apparent even from a casual turning of the pages 
of the book of knowledge: it is by ‘weirdos’ that the rules 
of the game are rewritten. 

Look at the latest revision of the English honours 
syllabus undertaken by the UGC and you will understand 
what I am talking about. Indian Classical Literature 
features now among the 14 courses that are dubbed as 
Core in the English curriculum in India, something that 
was unthinkable even a decade ago. But what the UGC 
has woken up to and instituted in 2015 — in Orissa this 
was adopted extensively in 2016-17 — had been conceived 
of by Prof. Sukla way back in the 1970s. Also, it was Prof. 
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Sukla who demonstrated our indebtedness to Sanskrit 
texts and sources much before G.N. Devy walked away 
with name and fame by merely scratching the surface of 
this enormously rich corpus in his After Amnesia (1992). 

I am saving the best for last. Prof. Sukla’s last 
published work, one that saw the light of day in 2018, 
happens to be the doctoral thesis of the world famous 
linguist Ferdinand de Saussure, originally published in 
1882, which he has edited, translated and provided an 
extensive commentary on. This work entitled On the Use 
of the Genitive Absolute in Sanskrit shows the roots of 
modern structural linguistics in Sanskrit. By doing this 
Prof. Sukla has surely staged the greatest coup d’état. This 
is a feat comparable to — or rather I should say of more 
moment than — Gayatri Chakravarty Spivak’s translation 
of Jacques Derrida’s seminal work Of Grammatology. If 
despite this Prof. Sukla still awaits his due in Odisha, it 
is a sad commentary on how slowly and reluctantly we 
have moved towards owning our own selves. 

I hope this festschrift volume enriched by the 
contributions of colleagues, scholars and peers will play 
its small part in winning for Prof. Sukla the recognition 
that he justly deserves. 

— Himansu S. Mohapatra taught English at Berhampur 
and Utkal Universities. His association with Utkal University was 
the longest, from 1994 to 2018. He went to school at the University 
of East Anglia, UK where he wrote his Ph.D on the cultural and 
literary criticism of Raymond Williams. He has been one of the 
influential teachers of his generation. An elegant and sophisticated 
critic, he is widely published in the fields of criticism and 
comparative studies of Western and Indian fiction of the 19th and 
20th century. He has simultaneously pursued a deuxiéme carriere, 
writing reviews, belles-lettres, and light literary journalism, of which 
his book ‘Model of the Middle’ (2013) is a thoughtful selection. 
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PARUL DAVE-MUKHERJI 


“Prof. Sukla’s book was my 
introduction to comparative 
aesthetics. His work is still an inspi- 
ration for many of us to formulate a 
comparative aesthetics that is in 
keeping with the development 
within global aesthetics.” 





A Forerunner of Global 
Aesthetics 


I am happy and honored to contribute a piece on Prof. 
Sukla, a pioneering scholar of comparative aesthetics. 

My acquaintance with Prof. Sukla’s scholarship goes 
back to the year 1986, when I began to work on a critical 
edition of the Citrasutra of the Visnudharmottara Purana 
-- apart of my D.Phil. in Oxford University. One of the 
central themes of this text was Imitation or anukriti in 
painting. Just more than a decade ago, Prof. Sukla had 
published his seminal book entitled The Concept of 
Imitation in Greek and Indian Aesthetics, and that was my 
introduction to comparative aesthetics. 

Prof. Sukla has been a pioneer in this area, and by 
inaugurating a kind of comparative aesthetics that did 
not see Greek and Indian art as diametrically opposite, 
he had indirectly questioned the comparativism that had 
originated with Ananda Kentish Coomaraswamy. 
Coomaraswamy’s The Transformation of Nature in Art 
(1934) can be placed at the other end of the spectrum of 
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Comparative Aesthetics, which placed the East and the 
West as incomparable polar opposites. The only objective 
comparativism could fulfill was to underline their 
unbridgeable differences. In this manner, Coomaraswamy 
could project the West as materialistic and secular in 
opposition to the sacred, transcendental orient, a 
construct that had a rationale given the fact that India 
was a still British colony; Indian art needed to be 
defended against the colonial misrepresentations. 
Coomaraswamy’s The Christian and Oriental Philosophy 
of Art (1956) was an extension of the previous position 
and the fact that India was now an independent nation 
had no bearing on the framework. 

It is here that I locate Prof. Sukla’s interest in 
comparative aesthetics that moved away from such a 
binary logic in the context of postcolonial India. Prof. 
Sukla’s The Concept of Imitation in Greek and Indian 
Aesthetics (1977) seems to have anticipated comparativism 
that is now pervasive in world art and aesthetics. The 
theory of Imitation was not just a prerogative of ancient 
Greeks but a parallel project could be discerned in early 
Indian aesthetics. The text that I had been editing was 
replete with what I understood as a family of terms, like 
sadrisya, satya, anuloma, etc., converging around 
anukritivada or the theory of imitation. K. C. Pandey’s 
two volumes on Comparative Aesthetics was a major 
work in 1950s but the asymmetry between the focus on 
Indian and Western aesthetics (the latter took up much 
more space than the former) was indicative of the state 
of research. Even today, there is a dearth of scholarly 
publication on Indian aesthetics and it is Prof. Sukla 
whose work is still an inspiration for many of us to 
formulate a comparative aesthetics that is in keeping 
with the development within global aesthetics. 
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— Parul Dave-Mukherji is a Professor of Visual Studies 
and Art History at the School of Arts andAesthetics (SAA), 
Jawaharlal Nehru University (JNU), New Delhi, India. She holds 
a PhD from Oxford University and has a parallel research 
interest in pre-modern Indian aesthetics and modern/ 
contemporary Indian/Asian Art. She has held fellowships at the 
Clark Art Institute, Williamstown, USA; South Asia Institute, 
Heidelberg, Germany; British Academy fellowship, Goldsmiths’ 
College, London; Kunst Historische Institute, Florence. Her recent 
publications include “Whither Art History in a Globalizing 
World” (The Art Bulletin, June, vol. XCVI, Number 2, College 
Art Association), “Arts and Aesthetics in a Globalizing World”, 
co-edited with Ramindar Kaur (London: Bloomsbury, 2014); 
“Who is Afraid of Mimesis? Contesting the Common Sense of 
Indian Aesthetics through the Theory of Mimesis or Anikarana 
Vada” in ‘Indian Aesthetics and the Philosophy of Art’, ed. 
Arindam Chakrabarti (London: Bloomsbury, 2016). She is 
currently writing a monograph on Aesthetics. 
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RESHMI MUKHERJEE 


“He is a fighter like Ulysses. The 
depth of his knowledge and his 
passion for art is unparalleled in 
today’s world. He re-established 
a connection of European thought 
to Indian philosophy, something 
that Eliot had long professed to.” 





A True Renaissance Man 


I never met Prof. Ananta Charan Sukla in person nor 
have I had the good fortune of reading his vast body of 
work. He contacted me a year ago to write a chapter in 
one of his edited collections Imagination and Art, and I 
agreed. We had a couple of e-mail exchanges in between 
but that was about it. Quite naturally, I was honored 
when I was requested to write a festschrift to honor Prof. 
Sukla on his birthday. My observation in this piece, 
therefore, will be an outsider looking inside with respect 
for a great scholar who is one of the true comparatists of 
our time. While doing my research on Prof. Sukla’s 
scholarship I was taken aback even though I have barely 
been able to touch the tip of his research produced in the 
last three decades. My experience from where I write is 
deeply rooted in a common understanding of art and 
aesthetics and as someone who is also trained in the same 
school of thought as Prof. Sukla, Jadavpur University, 
Comparative Literature department. 

I had very little time and resource to go with that 
would do justice to the contribution of a scholar of Prof. 
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Sukla’s stature. So, I started my research in the most 
traditional way and from the grass-root level. I needed 
to know the man and hear him speak first in order to 
understand his academic position vis-d-vis art and 
literature, and upon searching the internet, I found one 
of his television interviews given to the national 
broadcaster Doordarshan (Odia) in 2004. I must admit 
that Odia is not my mother tongue, but I have limited 
understanding of the language because of my extensive 
training in the classical dance form of Odissi, so I sat 
down to listen to the interview with some trepidation. 
To my surprise, I understood everything he said. As a 
student of Comparative Literature who graduated from 
Jadavpur University, I felt an intellectual connection with 
Prof. Sukla. When he spoke about Bharata’s Natyasastra 
to connect it to Aristotle’s Poetics, I was taken back to my 
university days where I had the opportunity to take 
classes with great scholars who were also trained in the 
same tradition and perhaps had graduated at the same 
time as Prof. Sukla. I had heard about Prof. Subodh Ch. 
Sengupta all my years as a student in Jadavpur and when 
I learned that he was Prof. Sukla’s mentor, it was an 
unreal experience for me. Although, I have to admit, 
when I heard that Prof. Sukla had to finish his Masters 
degree in Philosophy as well as in Sanskrit to prove his 
worth to Prof. Sengupta, I felt more respect towards Prof. 
Sukla’s passion for literature. I also learned that in 1965, 
after the death of T. S. Eliot, he wrote the first 
comparative criticism on Eliot in Odia language, “T. S. 
Eliot and his Philosophy in the Indian Context”. So in 
essence, he re-established a connection of European 
thought to Indian philosophy, something that Eliot had 
long professed to. From a Comparative point of view, I 
think that in 1965 that was a unique connection to make. 
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I have questioned this experience of listening to a 
language not my own to know a scholar and have come 
to the conclusion that it is an example of Prof. Sukla’s 
brilliance as a teacher and a scholar whose ability to 
express the subject matter with finesse transcended 
linguistic and cultural barriers. The depth of his 
knowledge and his passion for art and the different 
experiences of it, is unparalleled in today’s world. He 
belongs to that generation of scholars for whom 
education was a quest for knowledge, and critically 
assessing the value of truth and examining literary 
methods that enables one to experience literature, 
understand its essence, and enjoy the aesthetic value is 
an essential part of reading literature. 

My intellectual curiosity was piqued and led to doing 
some literary research of his written work and I found 
out that he is not only one of the first people in the Indian 
academia to bring into conversation the idea of art and 
its connection to experience, essence, and its aesthetic 
value, but is invested in the idea of literary discourse 
and discursive practices, and his books and Journal stand 
witness to that. The length and breadth of his scholarly 
work produced over a period of more than three decades 
has fascinated me and, he is what one can say, a true 
Renaissance Man. He is one of the last stakeholders of 
what it meant to be a comparatist and his quest for the 
many facets of imagination and its relevance in 
discursive practices caught my attention. In particular, 
I am fascinated by his passion for Bharata’s Natyasastra, 
Aristotle’s Poetics, and connecting his understanding 
of fictional discourse with Samuel Johnson’s aesthetic 
from the Greek word aisthitiriaantilipsi, meaning 
sensing perception. Sukla adopts it to explain the theory 
of beauty, essence, and art. 
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Prof. Sukla’s scholarly treasure house is filled with 
numerous articles and books on this topic and I am most 
intrigued by his commitment to understanding the 
literary and aesthetic process of appreciating art and 
literature. For example, in the introduction to the book 
Fiction and Art: Explorations in Contemporary Theory, his 
mention of Samuel Johnson in critically assessing the 
value of fiction and fictional discourse in real life caught 
my attention because of its relevance to my own teaching 
of a graduate class “Empathy Without Pity”. In this 
course, I teach 20th and 21st century literatures of the 
global south and its representation of complex and 
contemporary cultures and politics ina multipolar world 
of globalized modernity. The class discussions are 
primarily focused on two things: first, ways to disrupt 
the habitual reading of literatures from Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America from a victimology perspective mired in 
the common history of colonial oppression and anti- 
colonial resistance, and second, analyze the role of 
readers’ response and narrative methods of invoking 
sympathy, empathy, and/or pity either to maintain or 
destabilize the hegemony of Eurocentrism in literary 
studies. It is in discussing the second point about 
reader’s response to reading a work of fiction to learn 
about the other without aiming for self-preservation, I 
ask students to follow Stephan Greenblatt’s theory of 
new historicism where a work of art is a negotiation 
between the artist and the socius and the artist creates a 
“currency” that is mutually exchangeable and profitable 
for the readers and the art. In this case, the texts teach the 
readers how to understand literature to understand 
history. So, more than what is represented in the book, 
the reader’s position as an ethical subject and a 
community member who can influence larger 
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conversations about multiculturalism and understanding 
the center-margin binary is an important part of the whole 
experience. When discussing this, my students often ask 
about the validity of reading fictional world as real and 
what role it serves in representing reality? It is here that 
I find Prof. Sukla’s point of view expressed in the 
introduction of Fiction and Art useful. Following Prof. 
Sukla’s point, we discuss the idea of reality vis-a-vis one’s 
subject position by critically reading Plato’s cave allegory 
on the one hand and Samuel Johnson’s idea of the 
fictional world as another version of the reality presented 
by the author that is otherwise hidden from the 
experience of the common man on the other, referring 
to Johnson’s idea of fiction “as an antonym of (common/ 
phenomenon) of facts”. This comparative analogy helps 
the students connect classical ideas with medieval 
romance and the comparatively new ideas of New 
Historicism and read fiction for both aesthetic value and 
its connection to reality. 

Prof. Sukla’s passion for literature and research did 
not stop him even if that meant draining himself 
financially, I was convinced that he is a fighter and like 
Ulysses believes in “to strike, to seek, to find, and not to 
yield”. I wish Prof. Sukla a long and healthy life and 
look forward to more scholarly productions from him. 
His contribution in the field of literature, especially 
Comparative Literature remains unparalleled. 

— Reshmi Mukherjee is an Assistant Professor of English at 
Boise State University, USA. She holds a PhD in Comparative 
Literature from the University of Illinois. Her areas of interest include 
representations of race, gender, sexuality, and subalternity in sub- 
Saharan, Arab Anglophone, South Asian literature; transnational 
approaches to diasporic, exilic, testimonio, and refugee narratives; 
postcolonial theory, transnational feminism, and culture studies. 
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DEVDAS CHHOTRAY 


“He has shied away all his life from 
the great Gods of power and wealth 
and stayed happy in the company 
of small gods of absence and 
anonymity. Solitary and undaunted, 
his journey has been like that of the 
bumble bee which can fly higher 
than Mount Everest.” 





A Connoisseur of Greek and 
Sanskrit Plays 


When I was asked for a contribution to publish in a 
‘Festschrift’ on Prof. Ananta Sukla, I did not even know 
what does the word mean. However, I was provided with 
its dictionary meaning for ignoramuses like me. I have 
been equally ignorant of his spectacular scholarship in 
the domain of global aesthetics — although we live in 
the same locality of this thousand-year-old city of 
Cuttack, almost at a walking distance from each other. 

Like several of his intellectual admirers, towering 
academicians as they are in their own right, and from all 
parts of the western world in particular, I too had 
virtually not met him, although his son and I have been 
colleagues in Ravenshaw for a few years. Once, I 
remember, I sat close to Prof. Sukla in a small theater 
where one of my father’s plays was being staged, without 
realizing that I was in the august company of a 
connoisseur of Greek and Sanskrit plays. He sat there, 
as I recall, with the impassive face of an ascetic. 
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His solo-edited international Journal of Comparative 
Literature and Aesthetics (J[CLA) since 1978 has been like 
the physics defying flight of the bumble bee, a wondrous 
feat by itself. Despite late Dr. Harekrushna Mahtab’s 
(celebrated editor, historian and former chief minister 
of Odisha) reservations (in a letter of 1977 addressed to 
Prof. Sukla) about availability of devoted scholars for 
the sustenance of Prof. Sukla’s Vishvanatha Kaviraja 
Institute of Comparative Literature and Aesthetics, and 
its offshoot, the Journal, this one-man institute with its 
publications has survived. Solitary and undaunted, Prof. 
Sukla’s journey has been like what the new researches 
in science have revealed that the bumble bee can fly 
higher than Mount Everest. 

It is a pity that I did not avail the opportunity of 
knowing him enough when I was the Vice Chancellor of 
Ravenshaw University in Cuttack, and the chance of an 
exceptional synergy was lost, as much due to my 
proverbial ignorance as to his son’s characteristic 
taciturnity, which he may have inherited from his 
sagacious father. 

It seems Prof. Sukla has shied away all his life from 
the great Gods of power and wealth and stayed happy in 
the company of small gods of absence and anonymity. 
So be it. 

With ardent felicitations... 


— Devdas Chhotray is a noted author, administrator (IAS) 
and academician. He was the first VC of Ravenshaw University 
from 2006 to 2012. His work consists of poetry, short stories, lyrics, 
musicals and screenplays. His father Gopal Chhotray (1916-2003) 
was an architect of modern Oriya theatre. He is known for his 
collaboration with Akshaya Mohanty, a pioneer in modern Oriya 
music, as Mohanty’s principal songwriter. English translations of 
his poems have appeared in ‘Longing’ (Pimlico Books, London). 
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NACHIKETA DAS 


“Prof. Sukla is a multi-dimensional 
personality. He is an accomplished 
master of Kriya Yoga, a practitioner of 
Vedic and Tantric rituals, and a 
competent astrologer as well. He looks 
every bit an ascetic. I was impressed 
by his Sanskrit pronunciation.” 





An Ascetic for a Professor 


In October 2018, as I draft a short write-up for a 
volume on Prof. Ananta Charan Sukla, being arranged 
by his journalist son Viraj, Prof. Sukla only in his late 
seventies is not keeping well. I sincerely hope that he 
recovers from his afflictions soon and reads and 
comments critically on this literary endeavour of his son. 

I had the privilege of attending his class at N.C. 
College, Jajpur where I was a student of Science between 
1972 and 1974. The Principal was my disciplinarian father 
Prof. Rajendra Prasad Das. Although English was a 
compulsory subject for Intermediate Science students 
many had little inclination in attending English classes 
particularly the English tutorials. My father who gave 
great importance to teaching ensured that the science 
students took all other non-science subjects seriously. 
Many science students, therefore, had no other choice 
but to attend the English tutorials albeit most reluctantly. 
On one occasion, in one English tutorial class, the science 
students, including me, became most attentive because 
we found sitting face to face with an ascetic. 
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A gentleman of about 30, elegantly dressed in white 
attire of dhoti and kurta, walked into the class and 
introduced himself as Ananta Charan Sukla, Lecturer in 
English. He mentioned that he hailed from Bhadrak and 
had completed his Masters in English from Jadavpur 
University. After recording the class attendance he 
emphasized hard work as the key to attaining a good 
education and mentioned a few incidents from his 
personal life and of his struggles that included walking 
long distances barefoot in Calcutta from his spartan 
accommodation which he shared with some Odia priests 
staying along the Ganges in north Calcutta to his 
University in south Calcutta. 

He also mentioned that he was unmarried, was 
devoted to the acquisition of knowledge. He recited the 
famous verse from the Kathopanishad that Swami 
Vivekananda popularised, Uttisthata jagrata prapya 
varannibodhata kshurasanna dhara nishita durataya 
durgama pathah tat kavayo vadanti (Arise, awake, and stop 
not till the goal is reached) to challenge and motivate us. 

I am from a family of scholars, my father, grandfather 
and other forebears took pride in their knowledge of 
Sanskrit, and I, because of my name Nachiketa, who is 
the central character of the most lyrical Kathopanishad, 
was quite familiar with the story and verses of this 
particular Upanishad. I was impressed by his Sanskrit 
pronunciation. I do not remember if he was barefoot 
then, perhaps he was, and that made him look every bit 
an ascetic. 

The bell rang and the class was over and Sukla Sir 
walked back to the College Office with the Attendance 
Register, and that is the last we saw of him. After this 
class there were some holidays, and after the college 
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reopened we learnt that he was transferred to a bigger 
college somewhere. 

Sukla Sir completed his Ph.D. in 1975 from Jadavpur 
University, and his thesis is titled, The Concept of Imitation 
in Greek and Indian Aesthetics. He continued to rise in his 
chosen field and in due course became the Professor 
and Head of the Post Graduate Department of English 
of Sambalpur University. He, I believe, is well respected 
in academia particularly as the founding editor of the 
Journal of Comparative Literature and Aesthetics (JCLA), 
and is generally acknowledged as an eminent Professor 
of English. Prof. Sukla moreover, is a multi-dimensional 
personality. He is an accomplished master of Kriya Yoga, 
a practitioner of Vedic and Tantric rituals, and a 
competent astrologer as well. In due course again, Prof. 
Sukla also became a visiting professor at Uppsala 
University, University of Helsinki, University of Wales, 
University of Liverpool, Cambridge University, and at 
the University of Siena. 

I had the pleasure of renewing contacts with Prof. 
Sukla in 2013 at Ravenshaw University, where I worked 
as the Professor of Geology, thanks to his son Viraj, who 
edited the newsletter of the University and managed the 
Ravenshaw community radio station. Prof. Sukla was quite 
involved in the translation of some major works then. 

—Nachiketa Das is a former Professor of Geology. He holds 
a PhD in Geochemistry from the University of Glasgow and was a 
postdoctoral fellow in Geology at Harvard University. He is an 
acclaimed scientist, science administrator and academician. He 
has authored two award-winning books in Odia: a collection of 
short stories, ‘Kichhi Katha’, and a travel story, ‘Berlin-Berlin’. 
He has two books in English, ‘KAYA YOGA: Road to Happiness, 
Health and Longevity’ and ‘A Pilgrim’s Journey’. 
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JATINDRA K. NAYAK 


“He was our window to a larger 
academic world. In spite of the 
constraints a very small town imposes 
upon academic projects, he managed 
to bring his journal regularly. 
This is an amazingly impressive 
intellectual feat.” 





ay 


A Life Dedicated to the Pursuit 
of Learning 


Although I met Dr. Ananta Charan Sukla in 1978 after 
I joined Sambalpur University as a lecturer in English, I 
was already familiar with his achievements as a scholar. 
While an undergraduate student of English literature at 
Ravenshaw College I came across his Odia translation 
of Aristotle’s Poetics and went through portions of the 
book. The information that the book has been translated 
into Odia from classical Greek filled me with an awed 
respect for Dr. Sukla. 

When I first met Dr. Sukla at his residence at Jyoti 
Vihar in Burla I learnt that he was the Founding Editor 
of the Journal of Comparative Literature and Aesthetics 
(JCLA). The issue of the Journal he showed me was 
dedicated to the famous American critic and comparatist, 
René Wellek and featured a long letter written by him. 
The journal carried articles from eminent scholars from 
several countries and explored a wide range of subjects 
relating to comparative literature and aesthetics. In 1978, 
Jyoti Vihar seemed to be far away from everywhere. In 
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spite of the constraints a very small town imposes upon 
ambitious academic projects, Dr. Sukla managed to bring 
out his international journal regularly. I found this to be 
an amazingly impressive intellectual feat. 

About four years later Dr. Sukla joined the 
Department of English, Sambalpur University, as a senior 
faculty member. Around the same time that he became 
my colleague I went abroad to prosecute higher studies 
and returned to Sambalpur University several years later. 
On returning to the University I found Dr. Sukla as active 
as ever. He had established his reputation as an eminent 
comparatist in India and abroad. I now found 
opportunities for interacting with him closely and 
associating myself with his academic projects. He asked 
me to go through the manuscript of his short 
introduction to Indian aesthetics and copy-edit it. For 
me this was a great and exciting learning experience and 
I felt grateful to him for a lucid exposition of a subject 
about which I knew next to nothing. This book was 
translated into Italian and published from Italy. Dr. Sukla 
received review copies of latest publications from many 
foreign publishers and generously lent me some of them. 
This helped me keep up with the latest developments 
taking place in the academic world elsewhere and 
enabled me to overcome the feeling of being cut off from 
current scholarship. In short, he was our window to a 
larger academic world. My friend Dr. Sushant K Panda 
(now no more) and I stood by Dr. Sukla and lent him all 
possible support when he went through a difficult time 
in the University and in a small way ensured that his 
academic activities did not suffer on account of 
professional crises. 

My contact with Dr. Sukla grew less frequent after I 
shifted to Utkal University in 1996 but our relation 
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remained cordial and warm. After he retired from 
university service, he settled in Cuttack and continued 
to bring out his Journal and published acclaimed books 
on his chosen area of research. He seemed full of energy 
and a zest for life when I recently met him at a function 
held at the Department of English, Ravenshaw 
University, Cuttack. He was very happy when | informed 
him that we have decided to translate into English an 
essay he had written on comparative literature in Odia 
for a volume to be brought out by Jadavpur University, 
his alma mater. 

I am sorry to hear that Dr. Sukla is not keeping well 
these days. But I know that he is a fighter and will return 
to the battlefield sooner rather than later. He will 
continue to enrich academic life through his 
internationally acclaimed publications and inspire 
younger scholars with the example of a life dedicated to 
the pursuit of learning and advancement of knowledge. 

— Jatindra Kumar Nayak retired as Professor of English, 
Utkal University, Odisha in 2016. Educated at Ravenshaw College, 
Cuttack and Merton College, Oxford, he has won KATHA 
Translation Award, 1997 and Hutch-Crossword Indian Fiction 
Translation Award, 2004. Oxford University Press published his 
English translation of the Odia novel ‘Yantrarudha’ (Astride the 
Wheel) in 2003. He has co-translated into English Fakir Mohan 
Senapati’s classic Odia novel ‘Chha Mana Atha Guntha’ (Six Acres 
and a Third, University of California Press, 2005; Penguin Books, 
2006) and Senapati’s autobiography, ‘Atmajeevan Charita’ (Story 
of My Life, Sateertha, 1997). His English translation of ] P Das’s 
Odia novel ‘Desa, Kala, Patra’ (A Time Elsewhere) was published 
by Penguin Books in 2009. He was member, Raja Rammohun 
Roy Library Foundation, and a member of Tagore Commemoration 
Committee. He is Editor-in-Chief, margASIA, a bi-annual journal 
published by Centre for Asian Studies, Bhubaneswar. 
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BHARAT CHANDRA NATH 


“He is a man of humane character. 
He shares the joys and sorrows of 
others. Indeed I am very fortunate to 
have been his student and benefitted 
variously by him in the past. His 
blessings are at the root of any 
success in my life.” 





Guruji’s Contribution to 
my Career 


Dr. Ananta Charan Sukla joined Dhenkanal College, 
Dhenkanal in 1973 on his transfer from N.C. College, 
Jajpur. Then I was a student of final year B.A. in 
Dhenkanal College. He taught us English Prose 
pleasantly. He was practising Yogasanas and Pranayamas 
in the Kriya Yoga tradition regularly. I observed that he 
was a man of simple living and high thinking. Besides 
being a teacher of English, he was highly qualified in 
Philosophy and Sanskrit and was a lover of Indian 
culture. Though I was a student of Economics (Honours) 
and Political Science (Pass), I had special interest in 
Sanskrit and was studying Sanskrit by my own efforts. 
Gradually I became closely associated with Dr. Sukla. 
He loved me. At times I spent the evenings with him. 
Because of my fascination for Sanskrit I neglected my 
academic course of studies in the college. I took a firm 
decision to study Sanskrit (Honours) with Philosophy 
(Pass) from 1974, for which I dropped all my papers in 
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the final B.A. Examination in 1974. For this decision of 
mine I was criticized by many. In due course I applied to 
both Ravenshaw College, Cuttack and S.C.S. College, Puri 
for taking admission in B.A. afresh. Intimations for 
admission came from both the colleges. But I was not in 
a position to take admission for want of support from 
my eldest brother who was then my guardian as I had 
lost my father a decade earlier. I was depressed having 
lost all hope of admission. I told my problem to Dr. 
Sukla. He was not only very sympathetic but very much 
optimistic about me also. He infused hope and courage 
into my heart. He strongly said that I would definitely 
take admission in Ravenshaw College. On the evening 
of the day before admission he made me take an oath 
before Lord Krishna, the deity of Kunjakanta Temple, 
not to change my decision anymore and to stick to the 
study of Sanskrit seriously. He assured me of my 
admission on the morrow. For admission I arranged some 
money and Dr. Sukla gave me the rest. I took admission 
the next day. By nature Dr. Sukla was very much 
compassionate and was a great well-wisher of mine. I am 
sure that if he had not come to my rescue at that moment, 
I could not have taken admission in Ravenshaw College. 

I pursued B.A. course with Sanskrit as the Honours 
subject. I kept regular contact with Dr. Sukla. In 1975 he 
was transferred to G.M. College, Sambalpur. Occasionally 
he wrote letters of inspiration to me. I passed B.A. 
successfully in 1976. I thought of doing my M.A. in 
Linguistics instead of Sanskrit. But my teacher Dr. Sabitri 
Rout advised me that I should prefer Sanskrit to 
Linguistics as there was bright prospect of getting 
lectureship in Odisha soon after the completion of post- 
graduation. When I informed Dr. Sukla about this, he 
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immediately supported the opinion of Dr. Rout. Then 
only I finally decided to do my M.A. in Sanskrit. 
Accordingly, I took admission in Banaras Hindu 
University (BHU) in 1976 and got my M.A. (Sanskrit) 
degree in 1978. 

In 1979, I was selected for lectureship on ad hoc basis. 
I had to join Panchayat College, Bargarh by September 
15, 1979. With my luggage I came straight from Banaras 
to Jyoti Vihar, Burla and went to the quarters of Dr. Sukla 
in the early morning. Dr. Sukla was extremely happy to 
see me and to know about my appointment. It was the 
14th of September, 1979. After some time he handed me 
his Odia translation of Aristotle’s Poetics and told me 
that I should translate the same work into Sanskrit with 
a Critical Study for my Ph.D degree. I joined Panchayat 
College, Bargarh. After staying at his residence for a few 
days I shifted to Bargarh. As Bargarh is at a short distance 
from Jyoti Vihar, I could keep regular contact with Dr. 
Sukla. At intervals I came to his quarters and stayed there 
for a day or two. The hospitality of his family is 
unforgettable. 

In April 1980, I was registered in Sambalpur University 
as a Ph.D candidate. The topic was on Aristotle’s Poetics 
as mentioned before. Gradually I translated the Poetics 
into Sanskrit with the help of authentic English 
translations as also Dr. Sukla’s Odia translation. In the 
second part of the thesis I had to write some critical and 
comparative essays in English. I faced some difficulties 
but Dr. Sukla solved all my problems by his loving 
guidance and help. The thesis was completed and 
submitted to the University. Quite encouraging reports 
came from the examiners. The viva voce was conducted 
and I was awarded the Ph.D degree. I sincerely admit 
that the credit of my getting Ph.D degree goes entirely 
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to Dr. Sukla. Without his help I doubt whether I could 
have been in a position to do Ph.D elsewhere. 

Dr. Sukla is well known as a scholar of comparative 
literature and aesthetics. He is a writer, translator and 
editor of many outstanding works in English and Odia. 
The international Journal of Comparative Literature and 
Aesthetics (JCLA), of which he is the Founding Editor has 
endeared him to scholars in different countries. He is a 
committed researcher. Above all, he is a man of humane 
character. He shares the joys and sorrows of others. 
Indeed I am very fortunate to have been his student and 
benefitted variously by him in the past. His blessings 
are at the root of any success in my life. lam ever indebted 
to him for his contribution to my career. 

I fervently pray to the Almighty for his health, peace 
and happiness so that he may contribute more and more 
to the world of scholarship in the days to come. 

Om Tat Sat 

(Om, that is Truth) 

— Bharat Chandra Nath is a former Professor of Sanskrit, 
BJB College, Bhubaneswar. He has translated Aristotle’s ‘Poetics’ 
into Sanskrit. He has authored several books and has published 
widely in reputed journals. 
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BIJAY K. DANTA 


“His lecture notes were among the 
most beautiful that I have seen in my 
life. They were simple, lucid, and 
inviting, always pushing you to the 
next stage if you were willing. If you 
were a student looking to just follow 
his thoughts, they were magic.” 





Unsung at Home, 
Celebrated Abroad 


What we call the past is a territory provisionally 
made available to us by our memories. More often than 
not, our memories relate more to memories than to 
events. We are so controlled by the remembering self 
that we allow this remembering, ironical self to structure 
our memories of events with little or no realization. To 
say that our memories are ordered by memories of in- 
between events—that is, events occurring between the 
first occurrence of an event its subsequent recollection 
or recollections—is like accepting that the fragrance of 
my mother’s cooking is actually one of a series of olfactory 
inflections triggered by my visits to the bakery during 
college days, and many other unrelated smells. I left 
Sambalpur University in March 1983, after completing 
my MA in English nearly a whole year after I should 
have. Except for a very brief visit in 1985, I have not 
returned to the place. So when I speak of the University, 
our department, teachers, classes and classmates, my 
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memories of the department remain untouched by what 
Paul de Man once called the rhetoric of temporality. 


I 


My association with Dr. Ananta Charan Sukla dates 
back to 1982, when I was an MA student at the 
department of English, Sambalpur University. Then he 
used to teach fulltime at G.M. College, Sambalpur. He 
was a visiting faculty at the department. He taught us 
Comparative Aesthetics. His lectures covered 
comparative assessments of Indian and Western theories 
of the literary object. He was known for his research on 
comparative poetics. As students beginning to study 
comparative aesthetics, we did not have much idea 
regarding his field of research. However, we could see 
that his work involved fundamentals of literary theory: 
the origin of the literary object, its materiality and 
reception, and figures of speech. 

He was kind and thoughtful as a teacher. While the 
area of comparative poetics was exciting and rich, there 
was no accessible textbook to help a beginner. So he gave 
each one of us a copy of his carefully prepared lectures, 
a thin volume of cyclostyled sheets, in his first class. We 
gratefully accepted the sheets from him. These sheets 
carrying forty-odd pages of typed matter were supposed 
to be in sequence. I quickly scanned the pages— actually 
read, with considerable interest— and found that several 
pages were missing from my copy. When I pointed it 
out to him, he was visibly unhappy and asked me to read 
the material first, and then complain. I was upset because 
I wasn’t complaining, only pointing out what I saw. I did 
not have the heart to tell him that I had actually finished 
reading the material at one go. Actually his lecture notes 
were lucid and you could read through the pages at a 
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fast pace. He was not prepared to accept that a student 
would have read through his lectures in a class. I 
apologised, and excused myself, vowing never to say 
anything about the missing pages again. This was the 
beginning of an unhappy relationship. 

A few days later, another student told him about the 
missing pages. He was still not convinced that we had a 
case, but promised to look into the matter. In a 
subsequent class, he asked me—pointedly, unhappily, I 
thought—if I had read the notes. When I said yes, he 
asked me two questions, one I think on Aristotle and 
Abhinavagupta, the other on Gorgias and Bhatta Lollata. 
He was very happy that I could answer his Abhinvagupta 
question but was surprised that I could not answer the 
supposedly easier question on art and illusion of which 
there was a detailed account in his notes. I still remember 
how promptly I rattled off the distinction he made 
between anukarana and anukirtana, and said that art was 
not an illusion or imitation but a re-description, a creation 
as a matter of fact. This is a crucial aspect of mimesis 
that would surface repeatedly in my professional life 
when I taught critical theory and tried to grapple with 
the creation-description paradox in poststructuralist 
thought. Then he asked me to look up a certain page in 
his lecture notes. I said nothing, but he realised that 
some pages were missing from the lecture notes. We 
were given a fresh set of the notes, stitched awkwardly, 
but in order. He never asked me anything about the notes 
again. I had a victory of sorts, but felt awkward, guilty. 
He was my teacher. But there was a kind of truce, I felt. 


II 


Soon after that he joined the department as a regular 
faculty. I was required to work with him for my third 
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semester term paper. I showed him my draft, but he 
could not read it as he was hard-pressed for time. We 
were fighting deadlines, so we needed to get the draft 
approved. One day he asked a friend of mine to tell me 
that I should see him in his house. This was after he had 
cleared the drafts of most of my friends. So I landed up 
at his place on a Sunday morning. We were supposed to 
submit our papers the next day, and he was not there. 
One of his sons suggested that I should come in the 
afternoon. He would be back by then, he said. I was 
nervous and rattled. I knew that his wife was a teacher 
in the University, so I thought she would perhaps 
understand my plight. I told her about my problem and 
she assured me that my job would be done. I returned 
in the afternoon. He was there, but he looked very tired 
and worn out. He asked me not to worry. He then asked 
me to read my draft aloud. As I read through my draft, I 
saw him patiently listening to me. I was hoping he would 
ask me to stop here, clarify there. Nothing of the sort 
happened. He seemed to be fully asleep when I finished 
my ten-odd pages. I was embarrassed. For a few minutes 
there was only silence. Then he seemed to wake up from 
his reverie, said something complimenting my draft, and 
asked me to change two or three specific points. He also 
asked me to cite a quote from Vishvanatha Kaviraja. It 
was about the process of poetic creation: ‘He [the poet] 
sees the world as he creates.’ The important thing for 
me was that my draft was passed. 

Prof. Soubhagya Kumar Mishra, whose lectures on 
Eliot’s Four Quartets had assumed a kind of mythic status 
by that time, was the external examiner for the viva-voce 
test. He picked out the Kaviraja line, to my great 
embarrassment, and asked me to give him two examples 
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to justify the quote in a term paper on Eliot. I gave one 
example from Radhanath Ray’s Chilika, the other 
example I do not exactly remember. The Chilika example 
is about a frog in the mouth of a snake. As an insect flew 
by the frog, already croaking in misery, already in the 
throes of death, makes one last leap and catches the little 
insect. I have not seen many examples that surpass the 
realism and the dark power of the passage. I got good 
marks in the viva. It was as if Kaviraja—the great 
aesthetician— pushed me upward through Prof. Sukla’s 
sleepy intervention on that fateful Sunday afternoon. 


Ill 


A few years later, when I began teaching at Dibrugarh 
University —I had moved away from Comparative 
Literature for professional reasons—I discovered a line 
in Marianne Moore's ‘Poetry’ that I thought beautifully 
sums up the picture. Great poetry, she holds, has 
‘imaginary gardens with real toads in them.’ 

After I finished my MA, I moved away from 
Sambalpur and travelled a bit, looking for opportunities, 
jobs. I now realize that I have not somehow re-visited 
the department that gave me my foothold in the world. 
I did not meet Prof. Sukla again, though I heard of him 
from friends. I called him a few months ago, nearly thirty- 
five years after our last meeting. In spite of his poor 
health, he spoke to me with great warmth and affection. 
He had got up from his sleep only to speak to me, I 
gathered later from Viraj. He spoke of his edition of 
Saussure’s iconic work, Course in General Linguistics. 
Knowing where Saussure got his primary ideas—it was 
the Sanskrit grammarian Panini—I kind of sense that 
Prof. Sukla’s commentary is already an exceptional event. 
As we spoke that day, I was reminded of a Sunday 
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afternoon many years ago. He may sound sleepy, I told 
myself, but never mistake him for a sleepy man! You get 
glimpses of his meditation if you are lucky. 

But I do not recall this and the other moments to 
congratulate myself. I recall this to thank a teacher who 
allowed me to use an idea from his own research to make 
my term paper more persuasive. Not many teachers 
would have done this. 

IV 


I was his student many years ago. Now I can see the 
importance of his work. His work for The Journal of 
Comparative Literature and Aesthetics from Vishvanatha 
Kaviraja Institute—in reality, his house at Sambalpur 
University, Burla, for most of his life—is nothing short 
of heroic. This journal has, since the summer of 1978, 
hosted, showcased, archived and introduced ideas about 
literary criticism and aesthetics covering two thousand 
years of thinking from the East and the West. The 
importance of Dr Sukla’s journal is borne out by the fact 
that some of ideas anchored or introduced by Dr Sukla’s 
international cast would be centre-staged in highly rated 
American and European journals on aesthetics twenty 
to thirty years later, of course with greater visibility. 
When Dr Sukla started the journal, he was a lecturer at 
Gangadhar Meher College, Sambalpur. The college had 
a fairly good English department, but I cannot really 
imagine the college doing anything good or bad to push 
him to starting this very uncertain critical enterprise— 
an academic journal! 

He was an unusual man with unusual interests, 
interests not always valued by colleagues or compatriots 
in Odisha, his home state. The way the comparatists of 
the world look at him, however, is another matter. I am 
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reminded of a line by the Odia poet-humourist-satirsit, 
Jadumani Mohaptra (1783-1868): 

Raja sina puja paye apana desare 

Kabi puja paithae desa bidesare 

This couplet can be roughly translated thus: The king 
is extolled in his kingdom, the poet the world over. 
Professor Ananta Charan Sukla’s work in a way recalls 
and justifies what this very persuasive Odia poet had 
said around two hundred years ago to a king, not always 
willing to credit knowledge over power. 

We can never say enough to fully express our thanks 
to our teachers. I feel rewarded for this opportunity to 
express my gratitude to Prof. Sukla, my teacher. I was 
never as close to him as some of my classmates were, 
but I learnt a great deal from him. Learning is not the 
right word, perhaps—I absorbed a lot from what he gave 
us, and tried to apply it to what I read and learnt from 
other sources. His lecture notes were among the most 
beautiful that I have seen in my life. They were simple, 
lucid, and inviting, always pushing you to the next stage 
if you were willing. If you were a student looking to just 
follow his thoughts, they were magic. I regret not having 
met him in between, but I would like to quote this line 
of respect for him: Sadaiva apananka vidyarthi. People 
who know his work will ever remain obliged to him for 
showing the path to an entire century of scholars and 
students and interested readers. 

I’m so happy that my memories of events and 
associations gave my teacher a little relief from illness 
and pain. May he recover soon, and wake up more 
frequently to relate to the world in his own way. I hope 
I’ve been able to recall and reflect on a side of our 
relationship that I value very much. My deepest regards 
to him. 
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~~ es” “His book, ‘The Concept of Imitation 
— in Greek and Indian Aesthetics’ has 
inspired generations of scholars. He 
has made a detailed study of the 
concept of mimesis in aesthetic 
thought and has given equal credit to 
Greek and Sanskrit philosophers.” 





An Inspiration for 
Generations of Scholars 


To write even a single word for Prof. Ananta Charan 
Sukla (if it is taken as judgemental, as it happens most 
of the time) is a tough task for an ordinary man like me. 
Yet it is my humble effort to draw a sketch as perceived 
by me. 

Prof. Sukla is a name synonymous to the world of 
comparative literature and aesthetics, not in India but 
across the globe; nothing more, nothing less. I happened 
to see him as editor of my own two literary journals: 
Reflections and The Critique. Though far junior to him, I 
enjoyed his blessings in terms of acquiring knowledge 
and enhancing my being. He remains in our memory 
both as an accomplished critic and a successful creative 
writer. I mean as a prolific writer, a pungent critic, a true 
scholar, an accomplished teacher, and above all, an 
internationally acclaimed academic. His gigantic stature 
is unfathomable. His innovative and inquisitive attitude 
made him familiar to disciplines of both the Occident 
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and the Orient, and one is utterly surprised to learn his 
in-depth study of the two. He prefers to compare both 
and make it more comprehensive. His contribution to 
Indian aesthetics is unparalleled. 

To most of the academia, he is celebrated as the 
Founding Editor of the Journal of Aesthetics and 
Comparative Literature (JCLA), which earned international 
reputation right from its inception in 1978. He gave 
creative space and liberty to not only established writers 
and critics like Rene Wellek, Harold Osborne, John 
Hospers and Murray Krieger (who are no more) but also 
to young and promising scholars of the West who are 
living legends today. There is no such Journal which 
enjoys so much reputation both in the East and the West. 

Prof. Sukla is an affluent commander of diverse 
languages such as English, Sanskrit, Greek, French, 
Hindi, Odia and Bengali. This proficiency helped him to 
explore their literature and gain interdisciplinary and 
multidisciplinary knowledge, and as a result, his writings 
are full of comparative study and analysis. 

He started his Journal in 1978 thereby expanding his 
interest in the international arena to prove his aptitude. 
In the Editorial of the first issue of JCLA (Vol. 1, No. 1, 
1978), Prof. Sukla writes: 

... Comparative literature, for us, means simply the 
comparative method of studying literature. “No poet, 
no artist of any art,” to quote T.S. Eliot, “has his 
complete meaning, alone. His significance, his 
appreciation is the appreciation of his relation to the 
dead poets and artists. You cannot value him alone; 
you must set him, for contrast and comparison among 
the dead. I mean this as a principle of aesthetic, not 
merely historical, criticism.” Though Eliot means here 
the comparison of an individual poet with his own 
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tradition, we can safely expand the meaning of ‘own’ 
much beyond English or European or Western to include 
the entire humanity. World was never perhaps so big 
as today, and a poet alive or dead, Indian or English, 
Japanese or African, American or Russian, Oriental or 
Occidental, has to face this comparison with the tradition 
of the whole world, of the whole humanity as a nation, 
to pass successfully the test of poetic excellences. Thus 
the method is as old as the art of appreciation itself 
though its scope is immensely and rightly. 

Further, as there is nothing as ‘pure’ art or literature, 
or ‘pure’ literary criticism or art-criticism, because 
thoughts and feelings do not obey the academic 
disciplines by segregation of learning, appreciation of 
art and literature must get related to its various allied 
fields, especially metaphysics, morals, religion, 
linguistics, patterns and history of culture, social 
behavior and psychology. One may successfully 
undergo a course in “pure literature” but any higher 
thinking or speculation in “pure literature” is certainly 
meaningless. This was nothing new to an Aristotle or 
to an Abhinavagupta, neither toa Mammata not toa 
Vishvanatha; but we ‘discover’ it from the century- 
old ruins of our job-oriented, segregated learning... 

Prof. Sukla rebuts the assertions of ‘pure’ literature 
and defines the objective of his endeavour as an 
‘interdisciplinary pursuit of knowledge in humanities or 
cultural sciences’. All through his life, Prof. Sukla did the 
same. He could handle this Herculean task singlehandedly 
by founding the Vishvanatha Kaviraja Institute in 1977 
and publishing the half-yearly international Journal 
since 1978. He was in direct association with reputed 
international scholars, both of the East and the West. To 
his credit goes the inception of the International Year Book 
of Aesthetics and Comparative Aesthetics. 
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His seminal work, The Concept of Mimesis in Greek and 
Indian Aesthetics (1977), which strongly influenced later 
developments in comparative aesthetics, is a fairly 
exhaustive comparative study of the concept of mimesis 
in Greek and Indian aesthetics. It has inspired 
generations of scholars. The book is a significant 
contribution towards understanding the essentials of 
Indian aesthetics apropos the Greek (and, through the 
Greek, the Western). He has made a detailed study of 
the concept of mimesis in aesthetic thought and has 
devoted equal space to Greek and Sanskrit writers. 
Wilamowitz, the doyen of modern classical scholars, 
describes mimesis as a ‘fatal word’ ‘rapped out’ by Plato. 
But Prof. Sukla has demonstrated with great cogency that 
the word was not ‘rapped out’ by Plato at all, and that 
the concept and the word are both as old as Greek 
thought. He has showed once again with considerable 
scholarship and perceptiveness how Greek art was bound 
to be sensuous, unmystical and also ‘formal’ in the best 
sense of the term. He gives at every step evidences of 
deep study and illuminating insight which is original 
both in approach and argument. Prof. Sukla’s book is 
valuable for its expositions especially of the Indian 
theories of art. His erudition and judgment are both 
commendable. The work is a valuable addition to the 
literature on aesthetics, and is of great value to those 
who are interested in the comparative and historical 
evolution of a very important concept in aesthetics. He 
also offers a brilliant interpretation of Aristotle’s theory 
and it is indeed the first-of-its-kind that every student of 
aesthetics must read. 

Back to the Indian culture and ethos that constitutes 
the Indian Yoga, a unique discipline to commute from 
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being to becoming, he got initiated into Kriya Yoga under 
Yogiguru Sri Jwala Prasad Tiwari Maharaj of Bhagalpur, 
Bihar who belongs to the great lineage of Mahavatar 
Babaji, Lahiri Mahasaya and Sanyal Mahasaya. Tiwari 
Maharaj later initiated him (and his wife) into higher forms 
of Kriya Yoga which is hardly given to anyone, or to highly 
accomplished disciples only. Prof. Sukla is also a 
practitioner of Vedic and Tantric rituals. Perhaps all these 
made him a competent astrologer as well. 

Today is the time when we talk of one culture, not the 
East or the West, or anything like that; we adopt things as 
per our convenience. Yet Prof. Sukla is acknowledged as 
the first exponent to bring the diverse cultures on the 
same platform by confirming the major study under the 
head of Comparative Literature and Aesthetics. His 
scholarship can be gauged by the fact that he supervised 
doctoral candidates of four subjects: English, Philosophy, 
Sanskrit and Odia. In this way he established himself as a 
true critic, philosopher, aesthetician and a creative writer. 
One should not be surprised to learn that he has Masters 
degrees in three subjects — English, Philosophy and 
Sanskrit — besides Ph.D in English and Kovida in Hindi. 

In fact, Comparative Literature is a ‘worldview’ of the 
text as opined by Belgian philosopher Leo Apostel in his 
book Interculturality in Intellectual Practices. Prof. Sukla 
writes in his review of the above book: 

...A world view is a coherent set of bodies of knowledge 
concerning all aspects of the world. This coherent set 
allows people to construct a global image of the world 
and to understand as many elements of their 
experience as possible. A worldview can, in fact, be 
perceived as a map that people use to orient and explain 
and from which they evaluate and act, and put 
forward progress and vision of future... (p. 1) 
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German historian Wihelm Dithey calls it as ‘a pattern 
of understanding’ (JCLA, 2009). Prof. Sukla raises the 
question of evaluation of text like T. S. Eliot and the role 
of a critic. Eliot emphasises on the tools of ‘comparison’ 
and ‘analysis’. Here lies the key of the mission carried 
out by Prof. Sukla. Dr. Bishnu Charan Dash, in his review 
of Prof. Sukla’s book, Sridhara Svami: A Medieval 
Philosopher of Religion (Sahitya Akademi, 2010), writes: 

... The phenomenon must be set in its proper cultural 
perspective prior to its critical evaluation where the 
critic has absolute right in viewing the phenomenon 
from multifarious perspective, as he considers 
reasonable and appropriate for his purpose...Prof. 
Sukla brings together ontology, philosophy, religion, 
and epistemology by correlating all orthodox and 
heterodox systems of philosophy/ religious beliefs, not 
in isolation but in totality — as a saint, commentator 
and a philosopher of religion... 

Placing in the right perspective, Prof. Sukla’s venture 
is not completely unknown to the world of literature 
(particularly that of criticism), it’s rather a continuation 
of the earlier progress, right from the beginning of 
literary evaluation, or evaluation of any sort, but a bold 
step to make it more coherent and comprehensive. His 
contribution is indeed unparalleled in the history of 
evaluation of a text that provides a worldview with a 
universal aroma and appeal. 


—Gauri Shankar Jha is a retired Professor of English, Govt 
College of Arunachal Pradesh. He is the founding editor of two 
literary journals, ‘Reflections’ and ‘The Critique’. He is based in 
Bhagalpur, Bihar. He has authored several books and has published 
numerous articles in reputed journals. He is a member of the Indo- 
American Centre for International Studies, Indian Association for 
Canadian Studies and President of Writers & Writings, New Delhi. 
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BISHNU CHARAN DASH 


“There is a happy blend of the Orient 
and the Occident in his works, and 
this is evident from his trajectory from 
Greek and Indian Aesthetics to short 
story, drama, translation, philosophy, 
religion, literary theory, comparative 
literature, and art criticism.” 





The Timeless Trajectory of my 
Supervisor 


It’s really a rare occasion on my part to recall, down 
the memory lane, my precious association with Prof. 
Ananta Charan Sukla, an internationally acclaimed 
scholar in comparative literature and aesthetics, Sanskrit 
poetics and literary theory, religion and philosophy. And 
above all, he is my Ph.D supervisor, friend-philosopher- 
guide and spiritual preceptor (Guru), who initiated me 
into the worship of Lord Narayana for spiritual 
realization in life. My association with Prof. Sukla dates 
back to 1984, the year I joined the P.G. Department of 
English, Sambalpur University as a JRF and worked 
under his active supervision for my Ph.D degree on the 
topic “Troubadours and Vaishnava Poets in Medieval 
India”. Although we had heard a lot about him earlier 
during our college days at his native place Bhadrak, his 
Odia translation of Aristotle’s Poetics, which still remains 
a seminal book in Odia translation for students and 
researchers alike, was much discussed along with his 
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Model Expansions, when I was a student at Ravenshaw 
College (now a University) in 1980. 

Initially I was little nervous and sceptical about the 
feasibility of my topic of research, but he was absolutely 
confident about the work and sent me to the National 
Library, Calcutta, American Studies Research Centre 
(ASRC), Hyderabad, and even placed an order for a copy 
of A. R. Press’s book An Anthology of Troubadour Lyric 
Poetry (Edinburgh, 1985). During my short sojourn at 
Sambalpur (1984 to 1987), I was down with depression 
many a time, and every time he stood by me as an 
‘unruffled lighthouse’. I have been inspired more often 
than not by his strong determination, abiding affection, 
charming personality, and more significantly, by his 
angelic kindness. A young research scholar of 24, quite 
new to Sambalpur, I found in him a true humanist and 
an unfailing Guru well-versed in ancient Indian culture 
(especially Vedic tradition), which is strongly reminiscent 
of the ancient guru-shishya (teacher-taught) tradition of 
Guru Brihaspati and Sukracharya. 

As I came closer to him, to Madam (Prof.) Indulata 
Sukla along with their two sons, I had an easy access to 
his library which very few scholars of his were fortunate 
enough to be associated with. His library is an ocean of 
books which vindicates Prof. Sukla’s engaging interest 
in many languages—English, Greek, French, Sanskrit, 
Odia, Bengali, Hindi, etc-and his propensity for 
knowledge in inter-disciplinary and multi-disciplinary 
studies and research. The comparative and philosophical 
methods of study and research which he inherited from 
his revered teachers at Jadavpur University such as late 
professors Subodh Chandra Sengupta, Jagannath 
Chakravorty, Sisir Kumar Chatterjee, Jasodhara Bagchi, 
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and Ketaki Kushari enabled him to stand in good stead 
as a researcher and a supervisor as well. My initial 
nervousness in 1984 was finally fortified with full 
confidence to complete the Ph.D degree under his active 
supervision (perhaps for the first time as JRF, and later 
as SRF). I have all along tried to emulate a few particles 
from his own ideal guru-bhakti for Prof. Sengupta and 
Prof. Chakravorty, and needless to say, Prof. Sengupta’s 
teaching and critical acumen had foregrounded his 
trajectory into different realms of knowledge-be it 
philosophy, religion, linguistics, aesthetics or literary 
criticism. During his stay in Calcutta as a student and a 
JRF at the Jadavpur University, he was profoundly 
influenced by many Bengali writers and artists including 
Rabindranath Tagore, Bankim Chandra Chattopadhyay, 
Sarat Chandra Chattopadhya, Satyajit Ray, Tapan Sinha, 
Ritwik Ghatak and Mrinal Sen. 

His scholarship is stupendous and formidable indeed! 
Many scholars including late professors like 
Bidhubhusan Das (English), Kunja Bihari Tripathy 
(Sanskrit), and Krushna Charan Behera (Odia) speak 
highly of his book Aristotle’nka Kavya-tattwa (Odia 
translation of Aristotle’s Poetics), which establishes him 
as a scholar of eminence in the field of translation. Sulata 
Ku Sesha Chitthi (Last Letter to Sulata) and Satabdira 
Shabda (Sound of the Millennium) vindicate his fictional 
imagination and zest for rural realism characteristic of 
poets and short story writers of rural ecology. His poetic 
talent has been satisfactorily brought to the fore in his 
translated version of late Prof. Jagannath Chakravorty’s 
Bengali poems under the title Jagannath Chakravorty’nka 
Kabita which is a befitting tribute to his revered teacher 
and guide. Many will be surprised to know that with his 
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handsome figure, he was from his very boyhood days a 
good actor and a dramatist as well. His historical 
imagination has been ingeniously at work in his 
character plays such as Jayee Rajguru, Chakhi Khuntia, 
Pallikabi Nandakishore, and Kabi Bansiballabha and his 
engaging interest in ancient Greek plays of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides and Aristophanes is evident from 
his Odia translation of their plays with commentary and 
critical study published under the title Greek Nataka. 
Poetry and art have jostled together in Prof. Sukla’s 
poetry collections like Manapatra (Citation) and Nihsabda 
Asavari (The Silent Raga). 

In Prof. Sukla’s critical scheme of things, there is a 
happy blend of the Orient and the Occident, and this is 
evident from his trajectory from Greek and Indian 
Aesthetics to short stories, drama, translation, poetry, 
philosophy, religion, literary theory, comparative 
literature, linguistics, Sanskrit poetics, and art criticism. 

During my last 35 years of association with him, I have 
often wondered at his wide-ranging scholarship, depth 
of understanding and insightful correlation of both 
Eastern and Western thoughts- religions, philosophies, 
languages, literatures, myths, aesthetics and literary 
theories. His Paschatya Sahitya’ra Itihaasa (Greek Parva) 
or History of Western Literature (Greek) is an admirable 
beginning of his huge and ambitious project of writing 
down the history of the West in different phases. His 
Ph.D dissertation on Aristotle’s Poetics, published in an 
extended form under the title The Concept of Imitation in 
Greek and Indian Aesthetics, is a trailblazing work in 
comparative aesthetics. 

As regards his contribution to literary criticism, Prof. 
Sukla’s trajectory ranges from The Concept of Imitation in 
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Greek and Indian Aesthetics (1977), Deconstruction in 
Contemporary Criticism (Rupa, 1986), Representation in 
Contemporary Criticism (Rupa, 1989) to Art and 
Representation: Contributions to Contemporary Aesthetics 
(Praeger, 2000), Art and Experience (Praeger, 2003), Art 
and Essence (Praeger, 2003), Art and Expression (Germany, 
2011), Fiction and Art: Explorations in Contemporary Theory 
(Bloomsbury, 2015) and On the Use of the Genitive Absolute 
in Sanskrit (2018), and from Western literary theory and 
aesthetic criticism to comparative mythology and 
Sanskrit poetics. The two books he has written at the 
request of the Sahitya Akademi: one on Sridhara Svami 
(a medieval philosopher of religion) in 2010, and another 
on Vishvanatha Kaviraja (a medieval Sanskrit literary 
critic) in 2011 bear true testimony to Prof. Sukla’s 
understanding of medieval philosophy, Bhakti tradition 
and poetics in India. There is no denying the fact that I 
feel really humbled and blessed for having written a 
review essay on his philosophically tough and 
devotionally surcharged book on Sridhara Svami which 
was published in his Journal of Comparative Literature and 
Aesthetics (JCLA). His book, Patterns of Metamorphosis in 
Greek and Indian Mythology is a valuable contribution to 
myth criticism. 

The Journal of Comparative Literature and Aesthetics 
(JCLA), one of the leading journals with international 
acclaim and with renowned scholars on its editorial 
board, is to my mind, his heart and soul. Published since 
1978, the Journal has gone a long way to shape the critical 
sensibility of scholars, teachers and researchers across 
the globe over the years. As an indefatigable editor, even 
in his ripe age, he is enthusiastic and irresistibly hopeful 
of continuing the publication of the Journal for many 
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more years to come. As his scholar, I shall be doing great 
injustice, if I don’t mention about his love and respect 
for Prof. V. K. Chari, Whitman scholar and former 
professor of English, Carleton University, Canada, who 
is no more. Prof. Chari had great appreciation for Prof. 
Sukla’s edited books with long, painstaking and decidedly 
stupendous introduction. In this connection, I feel 
prompted to quote verbatim the comment of Prof. Chari 
on Prof. Sukla: “Prof. Sukla, is there anybody in India to 
understand your Introduction to the book Art and 
Representation? It’s really excellent!” 

To my mind, Prof. Sukla’s most outstanding 
contribution to comparative grammar is his recent work, 
On the Use of the Genitive Absolute in Sanskrit, which 
comprises a critical introduction on the concept of 
genitive absolute in Sanskrit grammar to the doctoral 
thesis of Swiss linguist and semiotician, Ferdinand de 
Saussure. A Sanskrit professor at Geneva as he was, 
Saussure startled the whole world by highlighting a 
hitherto unearthed fundamental fact that Sanskrit 
grammar has more genitive absolute than locative 
absolutes. The credit goes to Prof. Sukla for having 
hammered at the point that what is important in language 
is the ‘use theory’, by applying which one can locate the 
importance of both genitive and locative absolutes. 

Prof. Sukla’s appreciation of genuine scholars reminds 
us of an ancient saying that in order to get respect, one 
has to respect others. His special issues of the Journal of 
Comparative Literature and Aesthetics (JCLA) were 
published in honour of scholars of international acclaim 
like late professors René Wellek, Subodh Chandra 
Sengupta, John Fisher, K. R. S. Iyengar, et al and his 
scholarly comradeship with Mircea Eliade, Harold 
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Osborne, Milton Snoeyenbos, Peter Lamarque, Charles 
Altieri, Richard Shusterman — to name a few — vindicates 
this point. Here it is pertinent to mention that JCLA has 
also brought out some special issues meticulously 
planned and executed by him on such topical themes as 
Representation, Deconstruction, Frankfurt School, 
Prague School, Indian Aesthetics, Italian Aesthetics since 
Croce, Aesthetics Today, Aesthetic Experience, 
Environmental Aesthetics, Post-Colonialism: Theory and 
Literature, Reception of Sanskrit Studies in the 19th 
Century European Ideology, The Eternal Return of Myth: 
Myth Updating in Comtemporary Literature, 
Somaesthetics (forthcoming), etc. Needless to say, Prof. 
Sukla justifies his name ‘Ananta’ — infinite ocean of 
enormous potential — by virtue of his many-sided 
contribution to the arena of translation, drama, poetry, 
fiction, philosophy, religion, literary theory, comparative 
literature, linguistics and aesthetics. 

I am proud of being a disciple of Prof. Sukla and 
sincerely wish to be reborn as his disciple-research 
scholar time and again, and pray to the Almighty for his 
long and creative life which would enable him to 
contribute many more gems to the gamut of scholarship. 

Om Tat Sat 

(Om, that is Truth) 


— Bishnu Charan Dash is a Professor of English at Assam 
(Central) University, Silchar. He specializes in American 
literature,comparative literature and cultural studies. He has 
authored three book, ‘Mystic Eros: Troubadours and the Vaisnava 
Poets of Medieval India’ (2010), ‘Dynamics of Subaltern 
Consciousness: Critical Perspectives’ (2015), ‘Negotiating 
Subaltern Consciousness: A North-East Perspective’ (2015), all 
published by Abhishek Prakashan, New Delhi. 
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RANJAN GHOSH 


“Perhaps, on these ‘spots of time’ 
that Prof. Sukla and I can find our 
terrain laid out again, awaiting the 

angularities and hinterlands that all 
relationships hide from view and on 
occasions manifest upon us.” 





Spots of Time 


My association with Professor Sukla niches around a 
paper that I published in his Journal of Comparative Literature 
and Aesthetics (JCLA) in 1999. The paper was on the concept 
of the Poet in Vedic Aesthetics, and my sustained interests in 
critical comparative aesthetics resulted in a book — 
Transcultural Poetics and the Concept of the Poet (New York: 
Routledge) — in 2017. 

We lost touch after that, life taking us in different 
directions. But the memory of that publication stays warm 
and fresh. I was distinctly impressed by his book on mimesis, 
The Concept of Imitation in Greek and Indian Aesthetics. In 
fact, during those times, my work on my doctoral dissertation 
on comparative aesthetics was underway full throttle and 
his book (a copy was available with the Department of 
Philosophy, Visva Bharati) developed a productive relevance 
with my line of interests. Quaintly enough, a couple of letters 
that I wrote to Prof. Sukla twenty years ago as a young 
scholar in his twenties, still warm his closet, reminding me 
of my growing pain and excitement as an aspirant, the flush 
of delight that comes with the nascent shots at publication, 
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and the anxiety that wedge the submission and acceptance 
of a work. These letters were an archaeology of emotion 
undergirded by nostalgia, the refuge-seeking spirit and 
tremulousness of a scholar still learning the throes and thrusts 
of rigorous writing. Having been invited to write this brief 
response, I think the experience of writing the article, seeing 
it published and then reliving the prelude to the submission 
and eventual publication were never short of a rewinded 
existence, a stream of consciousness where the past, all ona 
sudden, stood before me, and time spoke to me in an instant. 
Perhaps, on these ‘spots of time’ that Prof. Sukla and I can 
find our terrain laid out again, awaiting the angularities and 
hinterlands that all relationships hide from view and on 
occasions manifest upon us. 

When I wrote for his Journal twenty years ago, I was just 
starting off as an aspirant scholar. So my paper in retrospect 
was immature. Now when I publish with the leading journals 
and publishers in the global academy, I look back on my 
work with underperformance and underpreparation. This 
write-up is primarily to show my respect for his scholarship 
and laudable erudition. After reading his book on Imitation, 
I was simply overwhelmed as I suitably quoted his views in 
my Ph.D thesis. His fascinating scholarship has goaded me 
to grow a fruitful association with him. His Journal is really 
remarkable and there is no such journal in India. It’s indeed 
a great privilege to get published in the Journal. I remain a 
great admirer of his scholarship having read and benefitted 
from his books—not to forget the fifteen long years he took 
to write Art and Representation: Contributions to 
Contemporary Aesthetics (Westport: Praeger, 2000). 


My father, who is a former Professor of Physics in the 
University of North Bengal, had this to say: “Simply 
amazing!” 
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— Ranjan Ghosh is a Professor in the Department of English, 
University of North Bengal. He has been working on theorizing 
and philosophizing ‘trans’ for the last ten years. The third volume 
of his Trans-Trilogy— ‘Transpoesis: Stopping by Robert Frost’ 
has been contracted by Routledge, New York. The first two 
volumes — “Transcultural Poetics and the Concept of the Poet from 
Philip Sidney to T.S. Eliot’ (2016) and ‘Trans(in)fusion: 
Reflections for Critical Thinking’ (2019) were published by 
Routledge too. Among his last fifteen books include, ‘Making 
Sense of the Secular: Critical Perspectives from Europe to Asia’ 
(London & New York: Routledge, 2012), ‘Presence: Philosophy, 
History and Cultural Theory for the 21st Century’ ed. (Cornell 
University Press, 2013, with Ethan Kleinberg), ‘Thinking 
Literature Across Continents’ (Duke University Press, 2016, with 
J Hillis Miller), ‘The Poet’s School: Rabindranath Tagore and 
Philosophy of Education’, ‘Philosophy and Poetry: Continental 
Perspectives’ (Columbia University Press, 2019), etc. He specializes 
in interdisciplinary studies, ranging across a variety of disciplines 
like critical theory, comparative aesthetics, comparative 
philosophy, historical theory and philosophy of history, cultural 
theory, religious studies, modernism (intersections between 
literature and philosophy), ecocriticism, educational philosophy 
and theory. 
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MRINAL CHATTERJEE 


“Prof. Sukla’s life has been a journey 
of a teacher, who is a seeker of the 
meaning of aesthetics. From the small 
town of Bhadrak to large cities 
abroad— Prof. Sukla has enthralled 
and enlightened his audience.” 





His Work Justifies his Name 


Ananta in English means infinite. Never-ending, 
something that is infinite, is extremely large in amount 
or degree, or has no limit. 

Prof. Ananta Charan Sukla has created a body of work 
that is large with capital ‘L’ both in volume and quality. 
His oeuvre includes scholarly writings on aesthetics, 
philosophy, comparative literature, and translation. 
Though he has had great knowledge in many subjects— 
his forte has been aesthetics, the branch of philosophy 
which deals with questions of beauty and artistic taste. 

As Thomas Munro says, Aesthetics studies how artists 
imagine, create and perform works of art; how people use, 
enjoy, and criticize art; and what happens in their minds 
when they look at paintings, listen to music, or read poetry, 
and understand what they see and hear. It also studies 
how they feel about art—why they like some works and 
not others, and how art can affect their moods, beliefs, 
and attitude toward life. Aesthetics differs depending on 
culture, value, social conditioning and several other factors- 
thereby making a difficult subject to study and master. 
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Prof. Sukla spent his life-time in studying this complex 
subject, especially Indian aesthetics. 

Indian aesthetics is a unique philosophical and 
spiritual point of view on art, architecture and literature. 
In Indian aesthetics, a rasa, which in Sanskrit means juice 
and essence, denotes an essential mental state and is 
the dominant emotional theme of a work of art or the 
primary feeling that is evoked in the person that views, 
reads or hears such a work. 

Although the concept of rasa is fundamental to many 
forms of Indian art including dance, music, musical 
theatre, cinema and literature, the treatment, 
interpretation, usage and actual performance of a 
particular rasa differs greatly between different styles 
and schools of abhinaya, and the huge regional 
differences even within one style. 

Prof. Sukla along with Ananda K. Coomaraswamy and 
V. K. Chari are among the select few, who have presented 
seminal theses in the criticism of art and aesthetics while 
looking at the Indian tradition vis-a-vis world trends in 
philosophy, art and aesthetics. They were rooted in 
Indian tradition, while looking at the global scenario. 
Prof. Sukla has studied in great detail the ancient Greek, 
Roman and Indian inflections of the concept of imitation. 
Prof. Sukla made special use of the apparatus criticus, 
primarily of the West. He used it for interpreting the 
ancient philosophies of the East. 

Prof. Sukla has written and edited books like The 
Concept of Imitation in Greek and Indian Aesthetics, 
Representation in Contemporary Criticism, Deconstruction 
in Contemporary Criticism, Art and Representation, Art and 
Experience, Art and Essence (with Stephen Davies), Art and 
Expression, Fiction and Art: Explorations in Contemporary 
Theory, etc. His books on medieval Indian philosophers: 
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Sridhara Svami (Sahitya Akademi) and Vishvanatha 
Kaviraja (Sahitya Akademi) created renewed interest to 
rediscover them. His book Classical Indian Tradition and 
the Philosophy of Art: Essays in Comparative Aesthetics and 
Literary Theory is considered as a definitive treatise on 
this subject. 

He has translated several classical Greek and Roman 
plays into Odia. Tens of thousands of young readers like 
me have been introduced to classical Greek and Roman 
plays through his translations. It has also influenced the 
Odia playwrights to appreciate the art and craft of writing 
classical plays. 

His signal contribution to this domain of knowledge 
is the Journal of Comparative Literature and Aesthetics 
(JCLA), which he started publishing in 1978. It acquired a 
cult reputation internationally as a definitive journal in this 
domain. He welcomed papers and essays by young 
researchers. He founded the Vishvanatha Kaviraja Institute 
of Comparative Literature and Aesthetics in 1977 which 
publishes the journal and books on different subjects. 

Prof. Sukla’s life has been a journey of a teacher, who 
is a seeker of the meaning of aesthetics, bhava and rasa. 
From the small town of Bhadrak in coastal Odisha to large 
cities abroad—he has enthralled and enlightened his 
students, collegues and co-seekers. He has created such a 
large body of work that would be an asset to the discipline. 
In a way he has justified his name—Ananta, the Infinite. 

— Mrinal Chatterjee writes columns in Odia and English 
for several publications. He is a well-known writer of offbeat fiction. 
He has published several novels and anthologies of short stories. 
Many of his short stories and novels have been translated into other 
languages and made into stage and radio plays and television 
serials. He has also published several books on journalism. He worked 
as a journalist before joining IIMC as Professor and Regional Director. 
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SHYAMANUJA DAS 


“Prof. Sukla’s book on Vishvanatha 
Kaviraja published by the Sahitya 
Akademi was the main source of 
information and inspiration for me. 
That was on my bedside for years.” 





An Authority on 
Vishvanatha Kaviraja 


It is highly impudent on my part to even try writing 
in this volume, full of contributions from some of the 
greatest living scholars of aesthetics from all over the 
world. I will not be more audacious to try getting into 
the subject and would rather stick to my personal 
reminiscences. 

My first interaction with Prof. Sukla was on phone— 
it was about my working with his younger son, Viraj, on 
whose request I am writing this piece. Prof. Sukla was 
telling me that he was indeed very happy that Viraj was 
working with me. But soon, the conversation steered 
towards Jagannath culture and origin of Odia language. 
He said, quoting some commentary, that even during the 
time of Vishvanatha Kaviraja—the master aesthetician of 
Odisha, on whom he is an authority, there existed a well- 
developed language that was distinct from Sanskrit and 
was probably widely spoken. He was unwilling to give it a 
definite name. But considering Vishvanatha’s birthplace, 
it could not have been anything other than Odia! 
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Prof. Sukla is an authority on Vishvanatha. His 
research institute on Comparative Literature and 
Aesthetics, established in 1977, is also named after 
Vishvanatha. He is also the author of the monograph on 
Vishvanatha in Sahitya Akademi’s Makers of Indian 
Literature Series. 

It is that very book that made me hear his name for 
the first time. In my engineering college days, I chanced 
upon the book, History of Sanskrit Poetics, by P. V. Kane 
and became a lifelong follower of aesthetics and poetics. 
It helped me later immensely in my work researching 
Odia music. What especially attracted me—then a young 
man of 20—was that one of the most respected 
aestheticians of all times belonged to my state, Odisha. 
It is then that I discovered the Sahitya Akademi book, 
penned by Prof. Sukla. That was on my bedside for years. 

So, fascinated was I that when I started writing for 
Wikipedia, way back in 2007, after creating the entry on 
Akshaya Mohanty, my all-time idol, I created the page 
on Vishvanatha Kaviraja. Needless to say, Prof. Sukla’s 
book on Vishvanatha Kaviraja was the main source of 
info for writing that page. 

Years later, I started working with Viraj but I had no 
knowledge that he is Prof. Sukla’s son. Once, I told him, 
very ‘knowledgeably’ about this excellent book on 
Vishvanatha by a scholar named Ananta Charan Sukla. 
He just replied with four words —he is my father. I cannot 
forget the embarrassment ever. 

My last conversation with him was a kind of mild 
debate. He cared little about people who did not 
understand his research. He looked at his peers for 
acceptance, for his intellectual energy and maybe, even 
his passion for living. 
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I, on the other hand, had spent more than two 
decades as a journalist-editor and my holy grail was 
helpingeveryone understand everything. Even though, 
somewhere inside, I knew—and I know even better 
now —that, it is at best, a Utopian thought. At worst, a 
sort of foolishness! 


— Shyamanuja Das is a Delhi-based journalist with over 25 
years of experience. He writes on business technology and data 
journalism, which he has been championing since long. He is the 
former editor of Dataquest, India’s oldest IT magazine. He has 
consulted a number of tech companies on their thought leadership 
marketing strategy. He also researches and writes on Indian music 
and Odia culture. At present, he is pursuing a research study and 
on evolution of Odia ghazals under a Sahapedia- UNESCO 
fellowship. He is also working on a book project on evolution of 
Odia Modern Music as a genre. 
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PRIYADARSHI PATNAIK 


“Prof. Sukla is always eternally 
young. At any given point of time he 
is perpetually a teacher and a 
student, together. While I marveled 
at his deep knowledge and 
scholarship, I was and am always 
touched by his deep affection.” 





Some Personal Reflections about 
Prof. Sukla 


My first memories of Prof. Sukla are through my 
mother, when I was very young, was working on my Ph.D 
in Indian aesthetics, and had completed a few short 
reflective papers. When you are young, you often feel 
that you know a lot, and whatever you have done is 
exceptional. My mother, late Prof. Tandra Patnaik, was 
in touch with him and through his letter to my mother, I 
came to know that he was not only familiar with a small 
paper I had written, but had provided valuable insights 
about a number of things that would be of great 
relevance to me in the future. 

Since then, there were many interactions, including 
his visit to IIT Kharagpur for a seminar on Aesthetics. 
In each of these cases, what was remarkable was not 
only his great scholarship, his vast knowledge, his 
proficiency with both Indian aesthetics and Western 
aesthetics, but his humanness. While I marveled at his 
deep knowledge and scholarship, I was and am always 
touched by his deep affection. 
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The third thing that always touches and inspires me 
is his deep inquisitiveness, as if in certain ways, he is 
always eternally young. At any given point of time he is 
perpetually a teacher and a student, together. He shares 
and he seeks and this wonderful approach always leaves 
one with a desire to learn more from him, with him and 
like him. 

That I will be asked to express a few words about how 
I have known him through my journey of life is an honor. 
He is one of those few remarkable persons that I have 
come across, whom one not only remembers with 
admiration but with deep affection. 


— Priyadarshi Patnaik is Professor and Head of the 
Department of Humanities and Social Sciences, IIT Kharagpur. 
He is also the Secretary of Nehru Museum of Science & Technology, 
IIT Kharagpur. His areas of research and interest include aesthetics, 
visual art, visual culture and communication, media and 
multimedia studies, music perception and communication, 
emotions and nonverbal communication, and theory and practice 
of cultural translation. His books include ‘Rasa in Aesthetics’ (1996), 
‘Group Discussion and Interview Skills’ (2015) etc. 
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URMISHREE BEDAMATTA 


“He knew well that the joy of 
discovery made through silent study 
and the quiet inspiration gained from 
great writings are far too sublime to 

be wished away for the raucous 

excitement that fame begets.”” 





The Man and His Mission 


My personal interest in Prof. Sukla’s work took birth 
during an autodidactic endeavour while I was studying the 
corpus of pre-modern Odia poetry for the purpose of writing 
an introduction to a book. I found a heavily coded Odia 
critical tradition carrying traces of a powerful Sanskrit 
tradition. My understanding of the latter began with Prof. 
Sukla’s writings. But I found that several of his writings were 
published in Europe and America; and the western volumes 
were heavily priced. There arose in me a frantic desire to lay 
hands on the books and articles, some of which were very 
difficult to obtain. I discovered Prof. Sukla’s arguments about 
the role of dhvanias a “linguistic potency” of the verbal arts 
in the generation of rasa which greatly influenced my class 
lectures on linguistics and stylistics. 

I met Prof. Sukla first through the Journal of Comparative 
Literature and Aesthetics (]CLA) and was amused, although 
foolishly, that the journal being published by a Vishvanatha 
Kaviraja Institute carries the writings of René Wellek and 
Mircea Eliade. JCLA, at first sight, seemed a freak 
publication. A few early copies had been benignly gifted to 
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me by Viraj, Prof. Sukla’s son. My eyes fell on Prof. S. C. 
Sengupta’s ‘I was born on 27th January 1903 and had a severe 
cardiac arrest in October 1973’ (“Autobiographical Epistle” 
inJCLA 1979-80) and I continued to read. The life of Sengupta, 
one of Prof. Sukla’s most revered masters and angel— 
Sengupta once visited Prof. Sukla in his dreams to lead him 
when he was stuck in an enterprise —is a fascinating account 
of the early years of Shakespeare scholarship in India. Very 
soon, as I found myself reading JCLA, issue after issue, I 
realised that Prof. Sukla and JCLA are exemplars of dignified 
silent scholarship. Initially, I felt uneasy that Prof. Sukla, 
despite his one-of-its-kind daring (Prof. John MacKinnon and 
Prof. Richard Shusterman call it “heroic”) enterprise of 
bringing together scholars of the East and the West, had 
remained unsung, unsought in his own land. But which true 
scholar ever cared? The joy of discovery made through silent 
study and the quiet inspiration gained from great writings 
are far too sublime to be wished away for the raucous 
excitement that fame begets. 

For the Jupiterian Prof. Sukla, who exemplifies a rare 
degree of asceticism and possesses a heart of unbounded 
enthusiasm and kindness, fame matters the least. His only 
ambition was to obtain what his mother wanted — a triple 
M.A., for, at one point of time, adverse circumstances had 
made it difficult for him to even pursue education. Having 
fulfilled it at last, the purpose of his life, which began with 
little resources and immense hopes, was, as it were, to walk 
the path shown by three kindred spirits, his teachers Prof. 
Subodh Chandra Sengupta, Prof. Jagannath Chakravorty 
and Prof. Sisir Kumar Chatterjee, who showed him how to 
live with ‘malice toward none and charity for all’. 

JCLA is roughly as old as Viraj; sometimes, while hearing 
Viraj talk about his father’s ventures, I sense a sibling rivalry 
between him and JCLA, for it is to the latter that Prof. Sukla 
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devoted most of his time. As if that was not enough, after 
Prof. Sukla retired and continued to read and write even 
more fervently, it was Viraj again who had to wait upon JCLA. 
He continues to do so even now. 

Some are fascinated by the West, some by the East, but 
as Prof. Charles Altieri says, “Ananta was simply fascinated 
by comparing Occident and Orient”. It is this fascination 
which forms the basis for Prof. Sukla’s works which have 
been recounted by others in this volume. Prof. Sukla along 
with Ananda K. Coomaraswamy and V. K. Chari are among 
the select few, who while looking at the Indian tradition vis-a- 
vis world trends in Philosophy and Art, have presented seminal 
theses in the criticism of art and aesthetics. While 
Coomaraswamy’s essay called “The Dance of Shiva” asserts 
that the form of Nataraja "was the noblest image of the activity 
of God that art or religion gave the world can boast of”, Chari, 
inhis “The Status of Religious Emotion” discusses the essential 
secular nature of art in the Indian tradition and the 
circumstances in medieval India when art was pressed in 
the service of religion. Prof. Sukla studies in great systematic 
detail the ancient Greek and Indian inflections of the concept 
of Imitation. It was the subject of his doctoral dissertation. 
Prof. Sukla makes special use of the apparatus criticus, 
primarily of the West: Not only does he use it for interpreting 
the ancient philosophies of the East but also takes on the 
western theorists for falling short of critical faculties for a due 
interpretation of the eastern philosophies of art and aesthetics. 

Prof. Sukla had no time to despair about being physically 
away from Anglophone centres of research. His elder son, 
Ambika has always been his most crucial collaborator, 
helping him access the latest research in Europe and America. 
Besides, confident in his own scholarship, Prof. Sukla 
successfully built networks of correspondence stretching 
across countries and continents. The deep multilingualism 
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and multiculturalism of his masters which he had inculcated 
had given him the confidence to not only invite criticisms of 
native traditions of scholarship but also to critique western 
scholarship, based on a thorough understanding of native 
traditions. 

Some of his writings, for lam no student of aesthetics or 
philosophy, are high arcana for me, but those which I 
understand have always empowered me as a student and a 
teacher. To make our students feel empowered and instill in 
them a sense of worthiness of their own literature in the 
overwhelming presence of literature emanating from the 
Anglophone world, I requested Prof. Sukla to lend some of 
his essays for the preparation of a student digest on classical 
Indian literature. Prof. Sukla was clear from the outset that 
all young students are his fellow scholars and ought to be 
indulged and challenged in the right measure. That collection 
took shape as Classical Indian Literature and the Philosophy 
of Art: Essays in Comparative Aesthetics and Literary Theory 
(Cuttack: Brahmi Academic Publishing, 2016). This book has 
gradually led students, whom I teach, to adopt JCLA as ready 
reference for clarification of fundamental concepts in their 
course readings. Among several JCLA articles which are very 
popular with our graduate students and research scholars 
for their content as well as for the methodological approach 
of the authors to their objects of analysis are S. J. Paolini’s 
“Modern and Medieval Aesthetic Literary Objects” (CLA 
VUI, 1985), V. K. Chari’s “The Status of the Religious 
Emotion” (JCLA XII-XII, 1989-90), Krishna Rayan’s 
“Laksana and Deconstruction” (/CLA XV, 1992) and Peter 
Gaeffke’s “German Indology and the Orientalism Debate” 
(JCLA XVII, 1994). Rayan’s article, in fact, is popular in more 
ways than one: for its egotism, the author’s expression “the 
Yale set” which represents Deconstruction, and the 
underlying amour propre of an Indian scholar participating 
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in a decidedly Eurocentric discourse. While reading Prof. 
Sukla’s “Introduction” to Saussure’s On the Use of the 
Genitive Absolute in Sanskrit (2018) students are beginning 
to see Saussure’s Sanskrit sources and how he used them for 
his doctoral dissertation. In linguistics classrooms in India, 
discussions tend to revolve around Bloomfield, Saussure and 
Chomsky (poor lecturing, admittedly). For an Indian 
student, therefore, the significance of Prof. Sukla’s 
introduction needs no explanation. 

Prof. Sukla’s lifelong enterprise of comparative literature 
would reach culmination in his wished monograph on 
Jayadeva’s Gita Govinda in which he plans to show musical 
parallels between the twelfth century song and the ancient 
Provencal troubadour compositions. His monograph on 
Baladeva Vidyabhusana (scheduled for publication by 
Sahitya Akademi, Delhi), a post-Chaitanya philosopher of 
religion, is both a heavily-researched as well as an inspired 
piece of work. Prof. Sukla’s narration (personal conversation) 
of how he had been led by divine guidance at different crucial 
stages of this project made my hair stand on end. He 
dedicates this work to Late Mahanta Maharaj Kanhu Charan 
Ramanuja Dasa of Sadavarta Matha in Bhadrak, Odisha. 
His project of homecoming is a book on ‘Mogul Tamsa’, a 
play indigenous to Bhadrak, his birthplace. His very first 
literary accomplishment was when he, at the age of eighteen, 
wrote a historical play on the little-known author of Mogul 
Tamsa, Bansiballava Goswami. Perhaps no one more than 
me knows the regret he would have if this “little something 
is left unaccounted for”. 


— Urmishree Bedamatta is an Assistant Professor of 
English at Ravenshaw University, Cuttack, India. Her areas of 
interest include linguistics, multilingualism and multilingual 
education, and cultural studies. She is the Editor of the Ravenshaw 
Journal of Literary and Cultural Studies (RJLCS). 
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SANJAY SARANGI 


“Prof. Sukla is blessed with profound 
knowledge in a wide range of subjects. 
He is immovable and no one can take 
his place. My association with him has 
given me a new life and I'll ever owe 
a debt of gratitude to him.” 





A Towering Personality 


There is a Greek term, which means ‘always 
visible’. It was first used by Stobaeus in 5th century AD 
referring to the polaris (north star), later known as the 
ship star that functions as a compass during navigation. 
As the ship star is always visible in the north sky, it has 
been personified in Hindu Puranas as Dhruva, meaning 
immovable or fixed. This has happened in the illustri- 
ous career of Prof. Sukla. He is immovable and no one 
can take his place. His surname itself signifies white or 
bright (sukla) that symbolises peace, innocence, purity, 
and cleanliness. As the goddess of knowledge, Saraswati 
is always shown as wearing a white dress, sitting on a 
white lotus, Prof. Sukla is too blessed with profound 
knowledge in a wide range of subjects. Among the schol- 
ars of the East and the West, he is well known as Ananta 
meaning endless, boundless, eternal and infinite; 
whereas among his pupils he is widely known as Sukla 
Sir. Such is his popularity in the West that a vast major- 
ity of his books have been published abroad and avail- 
able exclusively to the Western scholars and are not very 
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much available or affordable in India. I started this piece 
with a Greek word because I was simply fascinated by 
his knowledge of different languages. This inspired me 
to learn languages like Greek and French. A little knowl- 
edge that I have gained is a result of his strong support, 
inspiration and motivation. 

During my 21 years of journey with him, I have not 
seen any other scholar here who has devoted his full 
time to scholastic pursuit even after retirement. My first 
meeting with him was a coincidence. It was the year of 
1998 when I entered into university academia and was 
unknown to Sukla Sir. At the same time, one of my 
cousins Dr. Satya Swarup Tripathy (now a renowned 
surgeon at PGIMER, Chandigarh) who was pursuing his 
MBBS in VSSMCH, Burla, informed me about a lecture 
delivered by Sukla Sir at the medical college auditorium. 
All the medical students were deeply moved and 
motivated after hearing his talk on ‘The Philosophy of 
Swami Vivekanada’. They listened to the lecture in rapt 
attention till the last word though it was not their course 
of studies. My cousin, Satya and his classmates suggested 
that I should study under the direct guidance of Sukla 
Sir. He brought a great transformation in my life. He 
was the only teacher in Sambalpur University who was 
supervising doctoral candidates on four subjects— 
English, Philosophy, Sanskrit, and Odia. He was teaching 
us rasa-dhvani from different sources in an easily 
understandable way which shaped my teaching career 
afterwards. His lectures on emotions/feelings or bhavas/ 
rasas as depicted by Bharata’s Natyasastra is worth 
mentioning. While I was a student of the University, my 
father decided to meet Sukla Sir for advice and guidance. 
He promised my father to look after my studies. People 
make so many false promises and tall claims, but Sukla 
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Sir is one of those very few rare teachers, who always 
keeps his promises. This I can say from my personal 
experience and long association with him. He gradually 
transformed me into a diligent student. 

Along with teaching me in the University, he taught 
me proof-reading and editing and. From 1998 till date I 
am working for his Journal of Comparative Literature and 
Aesthetics ([CLA) as an editorial assistant. He has earned 
the status of a legendary editor through this Journal 
which he has been editing and _ publishing 
singlehandedly for over 40 years. This is no less than a 
Herculean feat. He sacrificed all his life, energy and 
financial resources to keep this Journal going year after 
year. His own essays that he wrote for this Journal like 
‘Problem of Understanding and Enjoyment in Aesthetic 
Experience’ (1978), ‘Theory of Impersonal Art’ (1978), 
‘Representation in Painting and Drama: Arguments from 
Indian Aesthetics’ (1992), ‘Aesthetics Beyond/Within 
Aesthetics: The Scope and Limits of Aesthetics in Indian 
Antiquity’ (1995), ‘Art, Nature and the Artifactuality of 
Art and Nature: A Plea for Environmental Aesthetics in 
Ancient India’ (1996), ‘Art, Environment, and the 
Aesthetics of Art and Environment: A Chapter from 
Indian Philosophy’ (1996), etc are real masterpieces. 

He appreciated my patience in proof-reading the 
manuscript of his book, Art and Representation (2000). 
He acknowledges me in his books and Journal as “my 
pupil and friend”. 

In the preface of his latest translated and edited book, 
On the Use of the Genitive Absolute in Sanskrit (Ferdinand 
de Saussure’s doctoral dissertation), he writes: “The value 
of this present text, as realised by no other than Speijer 
lies in syntax construction in general and in Sanskrit 
syntax with particular reference to absolute construction 
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in genitive. The reader learns that in grammatical 
construction vivaksa or intention of the speaker in a 
particular context is more valuable than the general rules 
instructed by the grammarians.” Undoubtedly it proves 
his massive knowledge in both Sanskrit literary texts 
(prose and verse narratives) and grammar. To be a critic 
may be very easy, but to give a solution to the criticism 
is very difficult task, is what I have learnt from his 
discussion on “To Be or Not To Be”. 

His aesthetical sensibility enriches not only his 
English writings but also his writings in Odia. The 
sensitive conversation between Shiva and Parvati as 
interpreted by him describes his romantic sensibility, as 
is evident in his numerous Odia poems and short stories. 

Besides, being a critic, philosopher, aesthetician, 
people also know him as a great astrologer and a true 
yogi. His predictions for me have always come true. A 
section of the book, Patterns of Metamorphosis in Greek 
and Indian Mythology co-authored by me and Sukla Sir 
describes the latter’s profound astrological discussion 
on saubhagya-durbhargya (good fortune-bad fortune). If 
he would not be a yogi, I think he could not have 
authored books like Sridhara Svami and Vishvanatha 
Kaviraja for Sahitya Akademi. Being a voracious reader 
of Hindu scriptures and a true disciple of the Kriya Yoga 
tradition, he religiously follows the path of truth, peace, 
compassion, and forgiveness. 

Indeed, my association with him has given me a new 
life and I’ll ever owe a debt of gratitude to him. I pray 
the Almighty for Sukla Sir’s long and productive life. 

— Sanjay Sarangi is an Assistant Professor of English at 
Maharaja Institute of Technology (MIT), Bhubaneswar. His PhD 
dissertation, ‘Patterns of Metamorphosis in Greek and Indian 
Mythology’ is published by Punthi Pustak, Calcutta. 
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PRABHA S. DWIVEDI 


“His contribution to comparative 
literature and aesthetics is immense. 
He is a man who aspired to do 
something that was really beyond the 
capacity of a young scholar from a 
remote corner of India, but he 
succeeded in doing that.”” 





An Excellent Scholar and 
Exceptional Human Being 


Ananta Charan Sukla, a name that doesn’t need an 
introduction to a student of Comparative Literature and 
Aesthetics in India. He is a stalwart of comparative 
literature, aesthetics and literary criticism for more than 
half a century. It is my sheer honor to write about a 
renowned scholar like him. My own personal regard for 
him is too deep and intimate to express in words. He is a 
man who aspired to do something that was really beyond 
the capacity of a young scholar from a remote corner of 
India without much support from technological 
advancements unlike today, but he succeeded in doing 
that, and, consequently, the comparative literature 
academia got its one of the most prestigious journals— 
the Journal of Comparative Literature and Aesthetics (JCLA). 

His contribution to comparative literature and 
aesthetics, undoubtedly, is immense, and on this I don’t 
feel that I can comment, I, therefore, would skip to put 
my words on it. My experience with Prof. Sukla is rich 
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with his humility as a very senior academician to a young 
scholar, just stepping into the world of academia as an 
independent researcher and teacher. Having seen my 
article on ‘Bhartrhari and Lacan’, he sent me an article 
of his that was on “The Poetics of the Freudian Corpus: 
Jacques Lacan’s Reading of the Sanskrit Dhvani 
Theory” which gave me fresh perspectives. 

My correspondence with Prof. Sukla continued even 
after my publication during which he has been 
recommending certain scholarly publications for me to 
read and my library. I would say that it was his love and 
passion for comparative literature that enabled him to 
spare time to help someone with whom he was not 
personally acquainted. He has been an essential part of 
my life and my reading, and I am sure that I am not 
alone in feeling this. I regret not getting a chance to meet 
such a great exponent of Indian and Western Aesthetics 
in person but I keep meeting him through his writings. 

The vastness and depth of his writings has enriched 
and enlightened my life. His comparative critical theories 
vis-a-vis the Sanskrit and Western literary tradition, 
which was unknown to me earlier, has opened up new 
vistas for unhindered development of my knowledge, 
understanding, career and my personality. 

I have known Prof. Sukla as an excellent scholar and 
exceptional human being. 

— Prabha Shankar Dwivedi is an Assistant Professor of 
English at IIT Tirupati, India. He also taught at the Dept. of English, 
Dr. Hari Singh Gour Central University, Sagar, India. He has 
published his research articles in reputed journals in the areas of 
Comparative Literature and Linguistics. He has presented his research 
outputs at various significant platforms in India and abroad. A 
book by him titled ‘Epistemology and Linguistics’ is being published 
by Motilal Banarasidass, New Delhi, and is in press. 
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ARNAB CHATTERJEE 


“His deep knowledge of Eastern as well 
as Western aesthetics is awesome. 
When I came across his Journal, I was 
convinced at the very outset that it’s 
at par with those published by 
Anglophone presses.” 





The Undying Effort 


I had the honour of knowing Prof. Sukla only recently. 
I came across the excellent Journal of Comparative 
Literature and Aesthetics (JCLA) just a few years back. 
Actually, [had presented a paper at Jadavpur University, 
Kolkata in the Centre for the Study of Latin American 
Literatures sometimes in 2015—since I have always felt 
that inter-disciplinarity is what we need to have, I had 
the topic as the comparative analysis of the Chilean 
poet and ambassador Pablo Neruda and his 
revolutionary zeal that is evident in his poetic images 
with the post-modern Hindi poet Sachdananda 
Heerananda Vatsyayan Ageya (1911-87) who used satire 
and invective to comment cryptically on the sudden 
transformation of the then Indian society. It, thus, had 
a cross-cultural and comparative thrust but the line 
where they both met was the use of images that were 
“yoked by violence” in the metaphysical sense to bring 
out the essential aspect of contemporary human reality. 

I came across JCLA after a random search on the web 
and was convinced at the very outset that the journal 
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had a quality that one normally would search in journals 
published by Anglophone presses. What really struck 
me was the initial year of publication (1978); I asked 
myself the question —after all, what had kept the journal 
going on for so long a time? I quickly glanced at the 
topics and that convinced me that it paid utmost 
attention to quality. In the issue in which my essay 
“Poetics as Resistance—Exploring the Selected Poetry of 
Pablo Neruda and Sachidananda Vatsayayana Ageya” 
appeared (Volume 39, Issues 1&2, 2016), I came to know 
later from the hard copy that I received that only 10 articles 
were selected. The issue in which my paper appeared had 
papers on art and the function of art, on abstract concepts 
like rationality, choice, and others. I could also lay my 
hands on a previous table of contents of an issue that was 
available as a PDF. I could immediately understand that I 
was aiming for a journal that published papers that were 
of the highest order and that I needed to brush up my 
previous knowledge of art and art criticism with generous 
addition from the recent trends on the topic. My paper 
was on a cross-cultural aspect of art and the very process 
of creativity wherein the act of poetic composition can be 
seen as a Strategy of resisting bygone forms and genres 
and how this resistance could be situated within the larger 
rubric of ‘writing back’ in general. 

I regret that I never had the opportunity of meeting 
such a venerable critic like Professor Sukla ever. I 
sincerely grieve that he is bed-ridden, and I wish his 
speedy recovery. He has been editing the highly esteemed 
journal for over 40 years, I may just say that the time 
span is more than my own age in years. The list of his 
publications is just staggering —he has been into the field 
of art and aesthetics for a very long time indeed. Hailing 
from humble origins, he withstood every obstacle and 
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reached the pinnacle of literary and art criticism as a critic. 
His translation of Aristotle’s Poetics, which is the second 
only translation of that kind after the Bengali translation, 
is a monumental feat indeed. His deep knowledge of 
Eastern as well as Western aesthetics is awesome. 

As a contributor to this festschrift volume, I need to 
say a few more words. The UGC in the previous years 
released a list of journals that it recognized —I will not 
go here into the later controversies and the sudden 
disappearance of some journals from its database 
recently. I initially could not find JCLA there and mailed 
Prof. Sukla, to which he replied that I may undertake the 
task to get it listed. That it was already there is something 
that I found just 48 hours later. I indeed admired the trust 
he had in me, a person whom he had not seen and known 
much. This speaks of the good faith that he has on people 
and am sure has been the driving force for the journal for 
having withstood the test of time for nearly half a century. 

Just a few last words—I need to say something that 
has lain buried in me for quite some time—the above 
mentioned article that I wrote was also sent to a well- 
respected journal in USA, a fact that I had completely 
forgotten owing to the sad incidents I had to face during 
those troubled years. After around one and a half years, 
they suddenly told me that it had been accepted. But by 
that time, JCLA had also accepted it. I turned down the 
offer from the US-based journal and rather chose JCLA. 
And for very good reasons known to one and all. 


— Arnab Chatterjee is a faculty in the Department of English, 
Sister Nivedita University, Calcutta. He has been associated with 
Poets Foundation for over a decade and has served as the assistant 
editor of ‘Poetry Today’. He has also been associated with the 
Sahitya Akademi. He is also a prolific poet. His Ph.D research 
area is Afro-American drama and poetry. 
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SANJIB KU. SARMA 


“As an annual subscriber to this 
Journal, I often wonder at his intellec- 
tual comradeship with scholars of 
comparative literature, aesthetics, 
philosophy, religious and cultural 
studies of both the East and the West.” 





Scholar Extraordinaire 


I deem it a privilege and honour to express my deep 
gratitude to Prof. Sukla, a man of towering personality 
and astounding scholarship. Right from my college days 
till completion of my research work on Keats and Indian 
thought he has remained a constant source of inspiration 
to me, particularly in comparative method of study and 
research. Back in 1996, my revered English teacher at 
B.H. College, Howly, Barpeta, Assam (at present a 
Professor of English at Assam Central University, 
Silchar) used to refer to late Prof. S. C. Sengupta of 
Jadavpur University, Calcutta and his beloved student 
Prof. Sukla while teaching us Shakespeare and Aristotle. 
We were told by him that Prof. Sukla was highly inspired 
by the scholastic erudition of Prof. S. C. Sengupta, Prof. 
Sisir Chatterjee, and Prof. Jagannath Chakravorty who 
subsequently became his mentors to guide his Ph.D 
research in Greek and Indian Aesthetics. I had the rare 
opportunity of going through his seminal and 
monumental book The Concept of Imitation in Greek and 
Indian Aesthetics at Dr. Dash’s home. He further told me 
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that Prof. Sukla was the first scholar from Odisha to 
translate Aristotle’s Poetics (second to Sadhan Kumar 
Bhattacharya’s Bengali translation of the same), and how 
late Prof. S. C. Sengupta’s inspiration and blessings 
helped him in his study and research on Aristotle and 
comparative literature and aesthetics. This is clearly 
reflected in the plethora of books he has published like 
Art and Representation, Art and Essence, Art and Experience, 
Art and Expression, Fiction and Art, and especially the 
legendary Journal of Comparative Literature and Aesthetics 
(JCLA) that he has been editing and publishing single- 
handedly since the last 40 years. As an annual subscriber 
to this Journal, I often wonder at his intellectual 
comradeship with scholars of comparative literature, 
aesthetics, philosophy, religious and cultural studies of 
both the East and the West. 

I still remember the day I met him at his Cuttack 
residence in 2012. He was sitting in the midst of countless 
books. At the very first sight, I was attracted by his 
charismatic personality and saintly handsome figure 
with a spiritual glow on his face. My teacher, Dr. B. C. 
Dash introduced me to him and Prof. Sukla gifted me a 
copy of the Journal of Comparative Literature and Aesthetics. 

My association with him became closer when I invited 
him as the keynote speaker to a national seminar on 
‘Vedic Influence and its Relevance in Modern Times’ at 
Guwahati in 2016. I still remember how the audience 
was deeply moved by his erudite and enlightening 
lecture. Basically a Professor of English, Prof. Sukla 
appeared to be more a Professor of Sanskrit and 
Philosophy, and out of curiosity when I asked Dr. Dash 
about his area of research, he surprised me by revealing 
that Prof. Sukla was an M.A. in three subjects— English, 
Philosophy and Sanskrit—and has guided scholars in 
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comparative and interdisciplinary studies ranging from 
English to comparative literature, Philosophy, Sanskrit, 
Odia and Hindi. 

I can never forget the way he gave me and my family 
an opportunity to extend our hospitality during the 
seminar by staying at our small house instead of the 
posh hotel booked for him. This shows that he is a man 
of simple living and high thinking. He was so down-to- 
earth, loving and affectionate that my family still can’t 
forget. The ancient saying that people with real 
knowledge are by nature humble and simple is fairly 
applicable to Prof. Sukla. 

I was told by Dr. Dash that he had come to Guwahati 
long ago to practice penance and learn Tantric rituals at 
the holy shrine of Goddess Kamakhya. Being a devout 
Brahmin originally from Benares, he is a deeply spiritual 
man well-versed in the Hindu religious texts and Vedic 
rituals, a pure vegetarian and an ardent worshipper of 
Vishnu (Narayana), Shiva and Shakti. 1 was deeply shocked 
to learn that his health condition is not good. I sincerely 
pray that by the grace of Lord Narayana he would recover 
soon and contribute further to the society for many more 
years to come. 

— Sanjib Kumar Sarma is currently teaching at Dispur 
College, Assam. He has fifteen years of teaching experience. He 
has done his PhD from NEHU, Shillong. He has edited books like 
‘Cultural Continuum’ (An Anthology of Art and Culture), 
‘Dynamics of Culture’, ‘Srimanta Sankardev and Vaishnavite 
Movement in Assam’, and ‘Narrating North-East: A Cultural 
Perspective, and Vedic Yajna Paddhati’. He is a member of the 
editorial board of Journal of Humanities and Cultural Studies and 
Indraprastha Review. He has presented papers and has organized 
many conferences. His areas of interest include Oriental studies, 
American literature, cultural studies and comparative literature. 
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SHOUVIK NARAYAN HORE 


“Prof. Sukla’s area of interest is the 
entire Universe! He is a man of 
excellent accomplishments and 

excellent spirits. A man considerably 
outmuscled by time, but has an 

eagle mind still.” 





An Aged Manis but a Paltry Thing 


I was born at the end of a millennium, when the world 
had already witnessed two World Wars and massive 
decolonisation of most nations. Yet, technology had 
failed to intrude human homes and affairs in the vulgar 
fashion it would in the next two decades to come. I had 
been raised in a household, where the father, taking his 
toddler to sleep at the end of an endless day, would 
slowly recite Sanskrit slokas, teach native languages and 
share epic-length legends of ancestors, the journeys of 
the past. A recurrent narration was of one of my great- 
grandfathers, who, an attorney, would travel every day 
barefoot to the district court, with the joy of a child 
forever imbedded in the dust of his soil. 

This is the story of all fathers and children all across 
the Indian subcontinent. This is why, when I first knew 
about Professor Sukla walking endless miles to educate 
himself and the community, sometimes to the University, 
sometimes to the post office, at times in his mind, I was 
not surprised but elated, for I had found a legend who 
was still living. This generation has moved far beyond 
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since, whereas my impetuous mind remained attached 
to that primitive emotion. What was the modern 
Rousseau or Thoreau walking for, and for whom? 

Prof. Sukla was writing on Art and Aesthetics when a 
movement, inaugurated by the novelist Ayn Rand, was 
raging across the land. It came to be known as 
‘Objectivism’, and a broad outline of its objectives were 
drawn in her pivotal collection of essays, The Romantic 
Manifesto. As she states, “Art is a concretization of 
metaphysics. Art brings man’s concepts to the perceptual 
level of his consciousness and allows him to grasp them 
directly, as if they were precepts” (8). I am given to 
understand that through the concept-precept correlation, 
the author believes it possible that a concept is, or can 
be made communicable on an objective plane or planes 
completely. Simultaneously, perception is thought to be 
the objective standard of consciousness, and therefore 
the ideologically objective can be translated into 
conscious objectivity represented by Art. 

There are a few inconsistent aspects in this 
fundamental impersonality of Art forced upon by the 
author; one can study Kant in his Critique of Judgment 
for a satisfying answer. A concept is the methodical 
expression of an abstract being conceived and nurtured 
at various levels of consciousness by a subject. “Man’s 
Concepts” are a product of disproportionate subject- 
object relationship inversing itself upon perception, 
becoming an object-subject relation, where the objective 
occupies perception not by disintegrating but by 
subsuming the subjective. As Prof. Sukla rightly critiques 
the broader subject in his “Theory of Impersonal Art”, 
“A living human can never be as neutral as a filament of 
platinum (hence catalyst or purely disinterested object) 
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which is simply a piece of lifeless matter; and this 
analogy from chemical science is incapable of explaining 
a sensible affair like the process of poetic creation (hence 
art)” (71). This is an important observation, and a useful 
deviation of the Objectivism that Ms. Rand had so 
laboriously proposed. Taking this argument further, Prof. 
Sukla says, “Why should art approach the conditions of 
science at all?” (71). Here however, I shall say it should. 
The real question ought to be, why we should call the 
reason, or a reasonable condition ‘Science’ or scientific. 
If a concept is beyond the literary or scientific by its very 
abstraction, it is plausible that the perception of a 
concept is relative by its mode of operation without 
gainsaying its inherent subjective value, no matter how 
heavily objectified. 

As Rand further explains, “Art is a selective re-creation 
of reality according to an artist’s metaphysical value- 
judgments. It is the integrator and concretizer of man’s 
metaphysical abstractions” (22). Notice that, in this 
definition, the author substitutes the dual presence of 
perception with the dual presence of metaphysics. The 
word, in its original Greek, was imbued with the meaning 
“the word after the physics”, which I shall interpret as 
the word beyond the scientifically objective reason, thus 
leaving ground for literary objective or subjective reason 
coalesced. As Professor Sukla studies the latter aspects 
of reason in his “Problem of Understanding and 
Enjoyment in Aesthetic Experience”, he is justified in 
saying that “A [poet has a] distinguished type of 
perceptiveness found only rarely as a result of the 
experience of previous lives” (58). The “experience of 
previous lives” is far from being unreasonable; the Hindu 
myth of the transmigration of souls has been supplanted 
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with metaphysical logic, allowing a subjective logic with 
a consistency of its own, like String theory. If a careful 
critic discerns acutely, an overlapping of Ms. Rand and 
Prof. Sukla would open the doors towards an improved 
assessment of Art that of subjective Objectivism, through 
which thorough research and an eclectic study of their 
works can be conducted. In one of his papers, Prof. Sukla 
critiques Eliot and praises Indian aesthetic system for 
encouraging wider and broader literary interests. 

It is not my intention here to force the readers of this 
brief essay to a conclusion on the results of research, 
but to expedite a long atrophic area of critical reflection. 
I began by quoting a line from Yeats’s classic ‘Sailing to 
Byzantium’; I have shown within my limited abilities 
the prowess of Prof. Sukla, a man of excellent 
accomplishments and excellent spirits, who has entered 
a brief zone of neglection I consider undeserving. Is not 
the aged man in Yeats’s poem the same as him, whose 

“Soul clap its hands and sing, and louder sing 

For every tatter of its mortal dress,”? 

I leave it for my able readers to decide. 

—Shouvik Narayan Hore has recently completed his M.Phil. 
from the University of Hyderabad. He has published two books of 
poetry, ‘The Horizon of Thoughts’ and ‘Poet's Choice’ (Vol. 2). He 
has penned about 250 poems and has published in anthologies 
like ‘The Penwood Review’ (US), ‘Journeys Along the Silk Road’ 
(UK), ‘Temptations of Lost Tower’, (UK), “Taj Mahal Review’, 
‘Efflorescence’, ‘Labyrinth’, ‘Panorama Literaria’, ‘Asian 
Signature’, etc. He has won a National Poetry competition 
organized by the Poona College. His research papers and treatises 
have appeared in Appropriations, Gnosis, IJLL and The Literary 
Voyage. Currently he is a co-editor of the creative section of “The 
Literary Voyage’, a peer-reviewed journal of humanities. His 
hobbies include elaborate discussions on literature and philosophy. 
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BIBHUDATTA DASH 


“Prof. Sukla’s library always 
inspired me. I had never seen such a 
huge collection of books at anyone’s 

home. He breathes, reads, and 

dreams literature and literary theories 
of both the East and the West.” 





The Endless White Horizon 


Professor Ananta Charan Sukla wielded a pen to wage 
war against the monotony of Indian aesthetics leading 
through Indian poetics, literature, and philosophy. He 
harmoniously blended their ways to meet the challenges 
posed by the West which is endowed with the splendid 
armoury of modern literary theories, critical 
vocabularies, and philosophical speculations that 
overpower the domain of literature even today. He 
started his glorious conquest from his early days. 

His literary zeal was sprouted under the vigil and care 
of his school teachers at his village school where he 
discovered himself as an editor of a handwritten 
magazine Subarna Mukhi (Golden Face) at the sixties of 
the 20th century. During his college days, he edited and 
published a magazine in Odia named Aloka Rekha (Ray 
of Light). The natural surroundings of the remote village 
Garadpur near Bhadrak, Odisha inspired Prof. Sukla with 
astounding joy to conquer the world of literature with 
the grace of his teachers Pandit Ramachandra Hota, 
Phanibhusan Banerjee, Prof. Braja Kishore Satpathy and 
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many others. During his early days, he composed an Odia 
play entitled ‘Yaksha’ (based on Rabindranath Tagore’s 
Bengali play ‘Trust Property’) which was enacted in his 
school with the applauded encouragement of his 
teachers. 

The thickets surrounding the salubrious shimmering 
flow of river Salandi, the dense forests, orchards, 
monasteries, temples, villages, and the peaceful lap of 
nature, shaped Prof. Sukla to meaningfully justify his 
name with denotation — ‘Endless’ (Ananta) ‘White’ 
(Sukla) and with connotation — ‘Endless White Horizon’ 
of ‘fame’ in Indian Poetics—the colour of ‘fame’ being 
always pure, unpigmented, and ‘white’. 

His father Jaya Krushna Sukla and his mother Pabitra 
Devi might have foreseen his success when they named 
him on 6 November 1942. Before he embarked on the 
conquest in the domain of literature, he had to win 
numerous battles — the battle against poverty by working 
as a priest in the temples, monasteries, and villages; the 
battle against the vacuum of affection caused by the 
departure of his mother at a very early age; and the battle 
against impecunious circumstanes that threatened his 
scope for higher education in Calcutta. 

Donning a white dhoti and kurta, having no footwear, 
Prof. Sukla reached Jadavpur University for admission 
into M.A. English course, but the dearth of admission 
fee in his pocket forced him to come back to his village 
finally with a hope to lead the life of a school teacher 
and a part-time priest. Fortune favours the brave. After 
few weeks, a personal letter of Prof. Jagannath 
Chakravorty from P.G. Department of English, Jadavpur 
University reached his residence inviting the inquisitive 
Ananta Sukla to join the course. He rushed in and asked 
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Prof. Chakraborty, “Sir, I could not deposit the admission 
fee, how can I study?” His Guru Prof. Chakravorty 
replied, “Mr. Sukla, I have deposited the fees for you. 
You undertake the study.” This reminds me of the saying 
— Sages even have partiality for the deserving! It also 
makes me realise how kind the teachers were then. 

Prof. Sukla studied staying near the Ganges (Hooghly 
river) with priests from his native region. He pursued 
his study with the careful supervision of his teachers 
like Prof. Jagannath Chakravorty, Prof. Subodh Chandra 
Sengupta, Prof. Sisir Kumar Chatterjee, Prof. Ketaki 
Kusari and Prof. Yasodhara Bagchi. All the teachers were 
very much pleased with his style of writing, vocabulary, 
honesty, integrity, and sincerity. Later, he pursued Ph.D 
degree under the supervision of Prof. Chakravorty on 
the topic entitled — The Concept of Imitation in Greek and 
Indian Aesthetics which was published by Rupa and Co., 
Calcutta in the year 1977. By and by he could rise to 
become a Professor of academic prominence and 
adorned the chair of Head of the P.G. Department of 
English, Sambalpur University. 

Prof. Sukla’s greatest weakness is that he has no 
secrets. Even at times he reveals self-annihilating truths 
to his beloved student friends and research scholars. May 
be this is his way of purging the odds of life from his 
heart to remain transparent with a view to meeting the 
Endless White Horizon of knowledge and wisdom. He 
breathes, reads, and dreams literature and literary 
theories of both the East and the West. One night, when 
Prof. Sukla was in deep sleep, his guru Prof. Subodh 
Chandra Sengupta appeared in a dream and said, 
“Ananta! You contribute a book on Art and Essence.” 
That dream came true. He along with Prof. Stephen Davis 
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edited the Art and Essence book which was published by 
Praeger, USA in the year 2003. The book is dedicated to 
Prof. Sengupta. Prof. Sukla says, “The book is a direct 
communication from my teacher.”Perhaps the 
providence created provisions for his literary study. 

From his early days, the incantation of Vedic mantras 
in the house of Jajamanas (a Hindu, anticipating rituals 
and sacrifice as per Vedic rules) gave him insight into 
the Vedic and Puranic lore. The flow of Sanskrit mantras 
from his mouth mesmerizes the audience, and infatuates 
them with the feeling as if Saraswati (the Hindu goddess 
of language and music) is transformed into a shimmering 
river. He is M.A. in English, M.A. in Philosophy, Sahitya 
Acharya in Sanskrit, Kovida in Hindi, and Ph.D in English. 
His mother tongue is Odia and he is quite adept in 
Bengali language and literature. He says, “Bengali is my 
mausi (mother’s sister) and Iam brought up in the house 
of my mausi.” 

He is an embodiment of Eastern and Western Poetics. 
His extensive knowledge of Indian Astrology endears 
him to his audience who wait for his predictions eagerly. 
Besides the aforementioned books, some of his major 
contributions are: Representation in Contemporary Criticism 
(1989), Deconstruction in Contemporary Criticism (1989), 
Estetica Indiana Contemporanea (Contemporary Indian 
Aesthetics) (1995), Art and Representation (2001), Art and 
Experience (2003), Art and Essence (2003), Art and Expression 
(2005), Sridhara Svami (2010), Vishvanatha Kaviraja (2011), 
etc. He has translated the Ph.D dissertation of Ferdinand 
de Saussure — On the Use of the Genitive Absolute in Sanskrit 
— from French to English in collaboration with Patrick 
Michael Thomas. His next book titled Baladeva 
Vidyabhusana is in the pipeline of publication. 
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All his research works emerge with insightful copious 
presentation of facts which warrants the reader to have 
a respectable access to English, Sanskrit, Philosophy, and 
Poetics of both the East and the West. His epigrammatic 
expressions inure one to elucidate that his sentences, 
especially in scriptural delineations, are like chains to 
be understood successively. The sentences at places are 
like aphorisms which require deep attention of the 
readers. He believes in the maxim, “Read More, Think 
Much, Write Less” which was passed on to him by Prof. 
S. C. Sengupta. He gives this short piece of advice to all 
his students and scholars even to this day. 

On the other hand his creative writings are lucid and 
sweet expressions that arrest the attention of one and 
all and lead them to aesthetic joy instantly. He is a great 
lover of his mother tongue Odia and its rich literature. 
He has contributed many plays, poetry books, short 
stories, translations, and critical and theoretical works 
to Odia Literature as well. 

As a voice of the East and the West, Prof. Sukla has 
lectured at Uppsala University, University of Helsinki, 
University of Wales, University of Liverpool, Cambridge 
University, University of Siena, etc. 

It is generally believed that, Kirtiraksara nivaddah 
sthira bhavati bhutale which means, in this mundane 
world, permanent is the fame inscribed through black 
and blue in literature. Prof. Sukla cherishes strong will 
power to give justice to Patanjali and Jayadeva, two great 
exponents of grammar and literature. 

From my early days whenever I visited his home, his 
library always inspired me. I had never seen such a huge 
collection of books and a dedicated library section at 
anyone’s home. My numerous visits to his library have 
instilled the love for books in my heart from my 
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childhood. His encouragement and inspiration made me 
choose English literature and today when I look back, I 
cannot think of a better choice. I thank him for showing 
me the right path. 

Prof. Sukla established the Vishvanatha Kaviraja 
Institute of Comparative Literature and Aesthetics in 
1977 and founded the Journal a year after. Working 
incessantly for over four decades, he has turned himself 
into an institution. His magnificent body of work is a 
true reflection of his dedication and devotion to his 
scholastic pursuits. I wish that he continues to broaden 
the horizon of knowledge and learning, and inspire young 
scholars like us. 

For the last few months Prof. Sukla’s health is not in 
his favour. I pray to God to help him come round soon. 
Let Prof. Ananta Charan Sukla, a coruscating gem of 
many facets, a great repository of academic penance and 
wisdom, overcome his health hazards soon; let all his 
wishes and dreams for the domain of literature be 
fulfilled; let God bless him with a long lease of life. 


— Bibhudatta Dash is an Assistant Professor of English at 
Visvesvaraya National Institute of Technology (VNIT), Nagpur, 
India. He specializes in English literature, aesthetics, comparative 
literature, cultural studies, gender studies, literature and film 
studies and South Asian literature. 
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SUBHASREE DASH 


“Prof. Sukla has a wonderful 
command over numerous Indian 
languages in addition to his globally 
acknowledged scholarship in English, 
Greek, Latin and French.” 





Prof. Sukla is a Polyglot 


Professor Ananta Charan Sukla is a polyglot. He has 
a wonderful command over numerous Indian languages 
in addition to his globally acknowledged scholarship in 
English, Greek, Latin and French. He loved me so dearly 
and inspired my Sanskrit learning with the hope that I 
shall come out as an Anglo-Sanskrit scholar in future. 
Alas! It is not easy to rise up to his expectations. When I 
stand by his side and look at him, my tongue stammers 
to claim my Anglo-Sanskrit scholarship. He is a former 
Professor of English, the world knows; and that he 
composes metrical stanzas in Sanskrit is known only to 
a few. His books on Sridhara Svami and Vishvanatha 
Kaviraja (published by Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi) bear 
true testimony to his Sanskrit scholarship. Another book 
on Baladeva Vidyabhusana, a post-Chaitanya philosopher 
of religion, is in press. These three books are some of 
his noteworthy contributions to Sanskrit critical 
scholarship. 

Recently I came across a photograph in my album 
where Prof. Sukla holds my daughter closely on his half- 
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raised palms and his eyes beaming with joy. He was the 
Ph.D supervisor of my father in the Faculty of 
Humanities at Sambalpur University. He has written the 
Foreword to one of my father’s translated masterpieces, 
Atmacharita Rachanam Athava Mama Satyaprayoga-Katha 
(Sanskrit version of Mahatma Gandhi's autobiography, The 
Story of My Experiments with Truth) published from Pune. 
My father Prof. Kshirod Chandra Dash also has 
acknowledged him in two of his other books. Thus I am 
acquainted with him from my early childhood till date. 
He and Prof. Indulata Sukla, former professor of 
Mathematics, Sambalpur University, are vegetarians by 
nature. They don’t take even onion and garlic. Both of 
them practise meditation in the Kriya Yoga tradition, but 
Prof. Sukla bears the exceptional aptitude for practising 
very many yogasanas daily for more than one hour. 
Perhaps this disciplined his life and helped him dive deep 
into very many aspects of inter-disciplinary scholarship. 
The world knows his editorial acumen and critical 
literary scholarship, but his contribution to Odia 
literature has not been highlighted. He is a poet, 
playwright, short-story-writer, and a scholar of Odia 
literary criticism. His poetry books, Manapatra and 
Nihsabda Asavari speak of his Odia poetic genius. His 
short story collections, Sulata Ku Sesa Chitthi and 
Satabdira Sabda exposes the materialistic outlook and 
hypocrisies of the modern life. In his student days he 
visited Kusupur, the village of Pallikabi Nandakishore 
Bal (1875-1928). He stayed there, collected materials and 
composed a play on the life of the poet titled Pallikabi 
Nandakishore, which is the first composed play on the 
poet. Another play on Kabi Bansiballava highlights the 
influence of Mogul culture in Odisha. Besides, two of 
his patriotic plays on Jayee Rajguru and Chakhi Khuntia 
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are published in a single volume titled Duiti Aitihasika 
Nataka. His contributions to Odia critical scholarship 
are Greek Nataka, Chitra, Chitrakalpa O Alankara, 
Aristotle’nka Kavyatattva, Paschatya Sahitya Tattva: 
Atitaru Bartamana (Greek Parva) and many more. Even 
his detractors would agree that he is a genius of our times 
who has wonderfully touched all the genres of literary 
art in addition to the fact that he is a globally 
acknowledged literary theoretician and a visionary editor 
who looks beyond the national boundaries and breaks 
them down to communicate the feeling that beloved 
fellow human beings do live in this global village. Adi 
Shankaracharya united India by the preaching of his 
Vedanta philosophy and Prof. Sukla following his 
footprints continues his journey to unite other nations 
of the globe with India by the fusion of literary wisdom 
of both the East and the West. 

Prof. Sukla believes like Kalidasa that everywhere a 
foot is set by merit padam hi sarvatra guneirnidhiyate 
(Good qualities put their footprints everywhere)’. And 
like Robert Frost, he would like to add that “...1 have 
promises to keep and miles to go before I sleep...”. It is 
not easy to rise to the top of the hill where Prof. Sukla 
has set his feet. However, I take pride in standing at the 
foot-hill of the endless snow-white Himalayas (ananta- 
ratna-prabhava and ananta-sukla meaning source of 
innumerable jewels and endless white) and stare at it 
with awe and wonder, which are the basic tenets of 
aesthetic experience like catharsis (West) and rasa (East) 
respectively. Now, looking at him, how can one say — “East 
is East, and West is West, and never the twain shall meet?” 

— Subhasree Dash is an Assistant Professor of Sanskrit at 
Ravenshaw University, Cuttack, India. Her specialization is 
Sanskrit Grammar and Poetics. 
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AYES Ae 


“PQA IR 6A AP VOFIQA LIRIO 62IG) 
PEER QA! AA CEN GIPCO QF @°CUP1 
AMER QMAIQR ASG GAGE COGN 
LBHOP AOA! PIO A AAIGP! OB 
HBO AMACA JOO OO AR Peles |” 





GEAR AES IGe Aagea G’ae 


IOSEA CACOGEN VAS LEA GSQ CMIIAS lade ges’ 1 ASE g- 
QAGS | NS AGIQAQ ATA-ASIGE MAU! NE AAS SI@IA! ala’ God 
LAME Gall NE IEVAER SMUIES | 

@8 APS OA IQH AGE CA VAG OF OG SUI | ZEA Asee@e OF UA 
AAATA FYIMIMAA RAIS GAITER UACIAS Ag | FE Gl GQ araea 
MEN AGS CMIMAMI AUTH NE IEQ_ | SQA GOP AJE EASIER Clara 
ON AIGOAS 6M 6A Al CAA AEE C@INACAR | 6A AGAR Qele eaglal 
PAPA, AOA SYSCu@aa eieeGe swisaaqg erale Blae eal 
VEFM AIGA AAAS SS GB EMH | G8 JE. CAOER LAG! GAITA SIGAIEO 
GIFA TIOAIES 6@IMECA | AAEM CAGES AAG Gel-ea asacreea 
AAS EMINAMI | GIA TIAAG NO? SAMOA GAS ACEI [ AAd] QE | AA 
AD EGIGN ESIS' APAQ AIM AES OA EMECIER IO ASEM | IQGQ SEM 
GIG! MA SAIN | GACUA AMIAE! 6UIG 6 QAll AGEA AASE Eda qoea 
AMOME AMI LE CHAE SIGE AACA AIrAAe algad AgQa! Xd 
ALAIONMAE? MHOMACA AGE! GIA EMINAGAIMI | ALEPH O WAS ORO 
GIA] MOY EQ GES QCREUAME AICS CGSNER MAM NE J] AAAEM AIaIer 
QAR U4 SIOACE SAGA AAOE! F AMI | ARCIA Aerdal Ae zae 
CASS AGI AES OME ACFEEA AAAG COM AEM! VATE CQO GIG. 
AYO! SEQ LEM NO? ASAIOIMIEH AATER Gl Glace GAGA een | 
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ZIDISSs AIC! GAIN, FIO SIAIA Gale ARI Ge | EF @IeI6R 6a F AER 
LOB GRAIG 6EISE Saida AAT TIIsS | ASS Gad Sig F Agog ZU 
AAG SEQ AAS | GEE alle SAO! FAA QEA ASE Aa! Gea Ala ee 
IF, AGA ACER AMEE] AINACM NI]? Gla? ZOEY! COG GAP AEER GGICIAQ 
AI QO! EIQ SIG? ICAIGH MICA Gor GION ai Jel-zgaie aag 
PALER | WAITS OROMIS SEAS IG. TAIA AICS AAI@Pe Gala | 

G8 IQ GELl, GEM, AAG LIE? gale! ASO ASE qaade | Eel 
PAPER VAG AIGIER NO! AF AIGSY SIgI6A 6SG@ Qala 6 Eada 
POU AA APA SASS | Gla? AIGRECA AA CAR ASPAAl AIQeIS4 Wa EaIQ 
LIAS | GYOMUIMACR APICSM COGS CA HVACHIOGA ASIA QEA QIPE 
VUOME Ale SAIS | AAG] ASG UlAe-Agde calla ayPeola 
AOAIS GIAO AAMNTE 62Q AMI | SIF GEA] CHBEA GIS! ACIEE! Oe | 
CAA AGPADA LAIN CMIA F LEM Al AA CGIGN Qiasa QS araleat 
AITIER QMAIET AG VAGKE EGIGN ASSHGe AGala eded UA araiee 
RA HAE AGAR Tale GQ AIA @ Ales | 

CSISE OA CAF CIE lacie GaeAA OF AAS | Sac zewesa al 
EGION GATE AEA 6A TRIO GEEI GEA din Ga caine | Cla sala ala 
Na Gel ABE AIG] ENE ACA SSI EAE | EFI SIAPIER AlUIGe Qae aia 
AA CA AGE CORE | ARIF NS? TQAIGA UES CAMERA AWAG 6aINE | 
AIG 6A FAIA VQAIS! AIGA AUPIAAR ACIS 62IQ FHIAQ AGIA SARE | 
NACA EES JIS GAM GEM SIP] COOP JAF AIGEA F Ge@ee @AIAN | 
J 6aO@ lal GAS, OGE-GIC GIG MEAG] 6AF GAGA AIA @AEO | 
AQ APMAO larQ AGH FOF | 

6 EEQQe | 

— AYYQOP AG JOO 6 APSE AGH APE Jal | QIGI-UEGHO Bea 
CHOERN QEQGEAIN GIN] AAA CEE B G°OIG! BISI-ALGHQ AIP PHA! NIG 
AIG WAla? PP OMIGHEO | CGEM GIOI-OOOIQ QOH! ALPGY QISICN UQPO @6) 
PLAN AOP CYS PHSER NOIQ AIM NIG AMIR GOO FAO GOES / 6A GPS 
AGH NPIECMOA WEIS AAP ‘ZGOEE] PAGIE! GIA JASN ANS | 
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AUGEa Age 


“F BIO AIPCR COIEN OF Ell GIG? DECOR 
MOY GH GIL! 6@AT GIVA EBOIE CMe 
6008! | 6ded-e@ (Aesthetics) Saace 

OFA 6FY AGIAG | GIA LA 6RL 
CACHE QACN NICO OF QGEIAIE 1” 





Fl AG Alaw 6dAa ace 


qd Jae NAS OBS 6A, EFI AQ AP Pla Fila 6a oe Soulca 
YU | ABSY, @dE, EMled'-OQ, aICI-OQ, EO'ISG UG zeo@ Saaca 
IFA GEO UT | ACAI IE AEG, AIPA AASIEQ QOS HENEER SIO 
AMI GEOQ FSCuGAIS SQA USS OA Jag | ele | 

EACGESEM 6A ACM EAI AIGER SEE AAS GAAS SeGa Aled Fae | 
GIF QS CAA FAQ IAMS! GB AMISSOIN 6AGE Bal 6 aGadue oie! 
LAGS’ QBS | AG ASEM CIE AIGIG 6 SOUOS! AMI CATS AlQaGe@ Cl’ 01Q 
ANG LAGASSE | Clar AA Cf MOSER Jo ae] daag 6ods GN E_enge 
AIIER CF AA VICSISIE FOUIAMIT GAGIER ARIE CACA APIA CESS | 

Ge EGIES OOQE JT Alaw AIK6A GOES 6A, SIG AGOY Scaaes 
AIAUGY ASSY AAEMIORIQ GUECCOEM AlEMIOG] GAS Aa aa 
FGaINACM S 6A GN AAIS AQAS GAS OIF | EAI AITIEA 6a SEE ARH 
QU 6A CAGES SF AITEA TAIGS PANS | S199 Alal Soulosica cf GIA 
QIMA TIE QN AAGS | AQg ASE EAA UIA SSSI HIAEQ EAA 
APAP 6@IAE 6 ACE CAAA AM ISA EEE GIO SIEerd | 

AG GEM CAR VGH CHIIA AIE OIA AA S ACM | 6A AEM SOUaIe6a 
AURA | EAIES B EF AAGMAR AAA 6A AIA AM Alaaem! AQ 


CAECESE® LIA AAG AAS AS ESSER 6A AACE GI6A AS ala ala 
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GAMA ASS OQ PSS | EMladu-OQEA GN ERAT AMIGIO aI AG 
PAIS Gl’A EGIES AIAG GOA EFI AIGA AGE | J AIS CAA gIeeer 
EQIEA Oley Sl FQ Alm | 

GE GIF NG GsA 6aEE OF GO GMI! CaCO QeIgsGA ACEI 
ASME | EQES GAEREA GEAIS CLIN AMIE) | AQ ASE OVIPIAIER ZEA 
AER AX MA QIER | [AFM QECHYA OME? SAIAER | CROW GAC! AIG, 
QES AM AP MINI AG, AlQg” ASO CFIA Za EAICICAIS! 62IA TIAA GIB | 

q 6a69O AIG TA @ AM 6d I Ea Aad GaAcA NEO aralde 
PIMER QEIS COIN | CATE CF AIGAM EF AEAA AA ef UEEe ONE 
JAF AS CoA | Slal 62AI IF COCA GAOIR F AMI | AQEER AlAg ado 
EAIQ UCPS AQ COSI EVIAT | COC CLS! G4 CAA IPOS | 6A AA Gall G 
Cla? AOA GA 68 GOSS | 

AQ FZ AGUS Qacie! Aca 6 Clr sede! cig Gaia gov ad 
CORAM | AQ Slar EOSCAIGIAA FAIGAAG! AGER GAIT QIQ AINSIA ACR | 
ALAC! ISIC ACM GIA CAIGH ACUAG EN S Stale YA SqSou@a 
GES GAITIA TETAN ACM | 6A IM GAIA AAAIGA ZS4s gal@rGen acm | 

AQF ASSY OSIA Sqoea Ami Zows Sard | Sq-G4 (World View) 
AMI VIE ASSIS CHIQA GIES OEE! | GOA AIG AAS Ziel AA zIGIEQ 
EREGESEM AMA AIG O 6REGESE@ GBAIG, 6A EF] ABE AIGOY Ode 
AAPIEA AICMIGA HQAA | GI PA AE GES SC GIUSIO AW AE] AM | 
6A AGAP OF GIA als | Cf LAA ON GIG Sougala 6O4 | Sgrliea oe 
AGS 6 Ode JS 6A AS adem! J Alaw ial aiel alesa Gaise 
EBINE | PCE GYOMIMA TAG GOUEM! CHIES AIA Aol 2am | 

6A AGS ASE Od G EAlad'-EQgQ Asia 2 AEM! Qaie1a alsou 
PEIGCER AI CQAAS! Gl ANS, GES OQ, GER ATE GIACA GIarA 6] 
AACA AAll SqScule cdledy digi, @@l @SE1 aricmioag ASE 6a 
MITE AICS CAISIEAIS NQAEM | SESQ CAN AEA TSGe lasaicsl 
Clr AMG CS AQASA! Alam! 6AAQSE 6edEIA QEIaI EAIEO 
EQEMEOEM AD AMI | CEO GEQIA OF UASIG ACUSAIER lar EMGIFIG 
ASS AQ AMI | SIVA AUIS AGSOY AMIEMIOPIME CAE AMI, CA G 
CAD IQS Gall Q@AIQE | 
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J 6OGF LIC AGSY OSla ASSES Gall GIG AAecAIGH 62a Sami; 
CHEM CA UICA QarAl GAS FAEM 1 6A SCE FQE! AlGLOG? AR 64] GAG 
GO AlQACM; GAIA ECE! TIOY GAH! Sslla@ VIE AEE él 6 ESA Cla? 
QOECR AM! | ANG? AOEQ GIA RIF GAM COM 6OS| JO4OL Am; FE LIESIA 
LOHR VFA AMI | Gl” ASO Jf APeEa AF AQ aM | Glar SQ ef sacoe 
SYSGUIG AISSu@ Gall AGOy qea el TAS | Gla Sleca cacoe@ oGaq ¢ 
GOES | ATG CIA BIE AM 6AAG GF aaae el dedeaiae q4eUle 
GIF CF MACA F AAI | IE AQ FEA GASR SG ASSY OS! EQAIGI S64 
GIG HAG, J QE | Glae GH1OSS AMI Soul Selo G1ee | aba acide 
QSACA: “AAA AlAIGe ala! Saiaca CASA F OIA S198” | Aq, AQ 6A 
PAPER FA AGI VS VQ ERA TAPE AIA G2IEM | 

6A AER F PER EGICS AGIOS A AAAS SIO OF C2AEAM | 6A AID 
AAI G CACAGA GUO ACM! CFIES AAMYA 6OA AAACA GIG AISEQ 
PFIOR! ALPE ROA AE COUE! Al | CAA OMSEA AMIANE 6OGOIEA 
AIA ANE ACR CACHEOSS | AISSY 6@A F QNAM ACSA 62A OIA ERIQR 
AMY ACMIOFIER 6A CRAG AIA Asin C@AACR | 

FJ SIO ATER EGIGN OE GA GIF ASEA AB GAAM GIG] 6@AD GIGA 
ASHél 6Alad4’ 6O@el| 6Aled'-CQ (Aesthetics) FADER GIA 6O4 
AIAG AMI | Sig AQ Ala 6eS CAladu-og AACA NEO 98 AG Fed | J 
AA AM UA Gla OlQ Aesthetics SIA IEMIOI JE | ES UD) ON AAG 
ACMIOA! AA GAN | EGHUSSPIACA GIG ASE AGINAGI GE AE Easel 
EAIQ AG ACE ASS | AID AQml 6a Ge agi qf 6gQ alica Cla ASO 
QIAN ANT QMIQ. AMAR | Gla? EYQER CFIA AGS VIEMIOR! Gage OS 
‘AMI EMAG’ SAI CAIMAMI | 

VYOIMA AAAA AMI Gala AO ES 1 6AO aIEO AIG AdEa 
GINAIG QI | AAG AM SEE AIOIG! Mig, CAA OA ERIMAE 6a°aQ 
QE! | CEQEM CS"AAA SLAIG AID ACEMIAl AMI | ALAS FEAR PMO PII 
GAA FEQIA MAAG ANH! Cf 6A SQAISAIESER VAS AIPoQ UEee 
QAPAl AQHO JIAM | AR FS AEM RAIS ASOYQ WUlag | 

AQ? AD AMI PRAISCER AQSSA | 6A Gl AOOAQ QE Pall ACSIA 
GIF GOS Gl CUEGEOEM ALS Gf CAG IEEE EVIAAN | EAEEESED 
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GIF VQ HOMER AIQ EGCG VAG Ya HOS O8AIEM | GIES GIAGY AIG 
HOE | MAGY GIG? QAIS AMAAIE AIA 6OQ Aig F Ami | 

6A EFIIES VAGVIA CAAG MPAEM - QAQ AGae ! SOuGAIG CERES @éll 
MELA | GAGA QOQGIQ 6@UEI AIA AA LING SES Gele SASS | Zea 
GIP] PRA AAA P2ICR ASEM ICA ATAEAIE1 ELINA! | E64 GES! AT 
AA 6A CAICO ADE GARKGIA G2 SSACM | GIA ZAM Gell CIEE 
AVR AM JIA EQAM! | AIG ASE, SUA ASE GlarQ OMIPE! AISA siaia, 
APA AIAG Al 1 6A OQHAQ Gall AeleM GI AAAIER 6AM Aaa | 

EROM CFIA FES, AI AlAl AASIAA 6A JEaG AEM | AE AIP, EOI 
AGI, 6Fl QUAg Aare aInel egacal qT 6A @loesa Gq glare 
WHIMAOQ SYOCUMA AN CIEE CALM, SIQOAP JAE Alas Alecia, 
CGA USS OAE IG, ACM 6AS SA AA S64! GAe@ algig qQaél sciice 
AGA PAF | Cl HEPA GIGESEH, EGAISHEOEM 6A EFIES ASE! 6EMES, 
OP C@NBES | 6A GEE CHIE IPE ACM! GIG ESELAIEA, Clar AICAISI 
OIF AME Aras (gesture) 6Q ACSIA AIS EGIES SISA Jel IG 
QTM! | AG MSEA SIS! EMIES AAS AMPS MILER | 

EMEGESEM 6A EGIES AS AM OF AAS 6A EF6O BIG CaS | J 
CARAQ SACGAEI AIF | CFIA UIMEIl 62IAF 6A AIA RlE@TIEEA MAG OS 
AE AP | Al GYSCuaA araio! Gaisia anag ase q Adela gealc 
AQF LA AAGS F EGIAF | EMER AINE AGO 6AIA VAG AM! CAAG ze 
NIGICAG 6AAG AEOAe | 

LIMA IM QA AAG AAAA EMHIGGaIAcA UU@ Said 6 alee 
ELIA | EAIQ AEAA CEI AB AlO OF GQ 6A CHICO EaIIES AAO CaIa 
JAIMACM AlaIg UG SF gf EASE | 6A EgIaG NAG: ‘Ser oceg Hew 
AGU! QAI TQAS!/ QW seller ouistie Aaulg SP Version? | 

J GIF GA 64 IR QQIE Pld QA AIQ CASS | alaw agg Eee! 
AAG EMIES GAG GAS | Cf CIA Ald, VICAICH GIPIEI QE | 

— WOR AL ALY CUISMIOR, IF ILO NOP! AE OF AHWR PHO AGO 
GOAIQ GOAPE QNFS AAA N°OUPT 8 CGE ALHCRN ENAP OlMP! PAS | QIIGY 
AGH B EAM I ANCA CA JOE QAIP FANE AAJA SYSMMAN GEL QISI- 
AGH SRIDNER CAP PH IOAN JE) PHPS | 
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AAA aaa 


“QO GETAA JG. IF AOPIER FER AEE AE! 
GIA AF ALIES, EEO SEE JOIO GIES AIOE 
BEI MAl AGCIER FEA Joes IP SIAM GA 
AIRAIES | ME KAPIA JETAR AISEA BUael 
ANIEOEM IFA RIO GEESE NO? JIE AC! 
GAT AIG ASSUE COQ TSS] 6ORI!” 





Goa FIORE FETA 
UGS ONE Se 


AAAA AES OCA NS! AOER GSTAIG VESe OG | VGA GAA Atel 
AIGAG ASHIGIOA Act! APG dad! Aesd Sel Aigie-dalseea | 
PCD ICR AAT MENEQ J FOIA CAM! CPAEA AQ EQS AIPIAG CAGOIR 
ACAI AG GSI AIG Ce’ QQ MESSER GIG COCA, OME 6 GIAIE UPIRE 
EAI AGAMI GB AVS | ASS CA SEQ (AA GOA LIA) COCPAICA SIGE 
ACPA TAGAG AGE Ke” ASS Clal| AISI Glee TECIGAQ BB OIA EHINASS - 
AIG AES IQ. ASEM, CAD HOS 6UIG, AIS (AIIM PIAIA QEPAYTAGE IG? 
AIQER CAMIGE ACAA, PATA YOCA AA ATEIA GQ AQaGea oie OIQeIO! 
HOSA Gl MEP ASAIN] CACSESEH GIG GAGIEM EAS ABO GH 6a, 
HQ GEA LAG AIT! ACOA Vella@ | AE 62S OF 1 @ AQ, CGS Clay gel 
POACHAACM MAAMA SCE! ALIQE! WAG JIE ACCA, IE 6A ACM ZAIN 
GHANA SCE ASTAH] FQIO GAIGIA VATE | 

@, J NES QAI AQ, 6AIA Tae APac getAaa Aes OAd qe 
Ad AQF CITA RIPOSY| GFA AEGHMEIQ, GIA UPS AAoIg | 
AJSLE ANA-6QIER 6aE@E SLE calacl®, cede gaca ali zliria 
PQQ, GAGA ACH AGEIA, AES AERAPMIA GRA AGAP!] I AGAPEA 
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LISSA JIC! AM CIA © NICS OF ACA NAIA VIVE QSATHE AGS AAAGIAIOS? 
AAAIE VAG MAIIee | 

AGA PEGA AQACA AVP] HEMHER AMICSE@ CO’ VAESIEA Jal 
AAAS ‘SG’ AIA! UFAAE ACCA Gale! AQ SO CMIAAIAAM! @ CT 96QI 
@@ OF AQ POOKER MAI G4 SOREMOREAR CEAIAE aloca gala 
CARI, EAIA OE QZ ESI] AAPEA AAlEeIA, ON NES 6ACAqI 
S_Soumaca aaa Jeaan - akeas Saiecal 6a S Geo cnice So 
PACER APS ONE TOGA COGN Aldicoml ‘SO’6Q Aad aia’ | OO 6a 
LIGA ASS IAS Jel Fae AIGIQ| QQ Agel oaw Quicice@ @ ain Geen 
AIGA PHAR SASSEA | SF! AOR ACAISICA, SAI AUPIA-AICAIOSIER 
AIG EAEER F OQQA ale Soa! { de Ga cana - caeIOIQ ZIes 
ORE FO AIA! ‘AAI 659 GO’ SHE Clara N@ de Baweca gie 
AINAG| NE CAPIA SO AE GI Ciaml COA 90eN OAS ArGHIEA! AS 
GEPAA IQ AF QORIEA GEQ AGE Al GIA QF ANIES, CEO @EAI 
ASAIO GE@ AIOCA GEA PAll ASGIER SEQ AoW AIP SIAM GQAIRAICS | 
AIS AANA SYOMIMACA QAIGA TEPAR AIOCA ZAlAP! @MICOSH. SIGE 
RIF AEQAEl NIE’ JIG AOE] — CAP QAI AGSUQ 6A TES@ COMI | 
‘ZIG UB NQSDAN’, ‘IS BB Weag’, ‘AIS zag NQeqae’, ‘FQe ala 
AIG: NQEIENAGA AG SEAMAIA AGA’ QF RAIS! AIT! ACSA olQe 
ARMMOR COM UES CAME JAG NOTIER QE1 ACM | “NACSISME TIGER’ 
ARI CIE ENC.S 62GQA SAGE! COOP AAI AIBSY @1BG, Vag 
AISOY, BSA! ASSIEQ AA IFA AMES AMI CEOS] TALE | 

CAA CAI, CF’ WAS S1EER TIASIMEA, AIG GAGE ala qf aes 
CAE IQH A S66 CEAM!, GAAGIA, SGleg Aradca alGaA! ie asa 
QAAGT AICEIER GAC! 6AI, Fa VAG, AGa Aa IAeda Een aie | 
AHEQ GIFA AG EF age edeia Qeaialg —] OBE 62MI Fle ale 
SAGER LIC AGAMA SECCA EIN ASE G AZAQ! NS aa alemety 
AUER FJ JEPAQ GHA AS FAIA GA AGES HEPA Ja APIgE | 

— ERAGE GYRO 966 PLAIO! HO 6 PGI AIE@ JAHSO | Ge, FO, 
AP, POO, PANCEH! - GEL ALGHYQ AN PISO ENT! OPA! GA JES 
ANGAN CelMlel| GAP AAACN AGOY AO@! ‘GO’ G AAICAG ‘den’ Baler! 
QAO NIE ALPOY AE L6E@ QI7a Ya | 
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DICAIG OL @IsI 


“GIGA GEHMR MEAGE-OIM AIG@A IE AG 
GAIN AFITQ PLP SEQ! EIA 6ACHAG algia 
JOOg QLOIQ 626M EKA LAURO! 6LGIQ 62E | 
REAG, BYS, AINEIA CIP, AIIGY Ode, 
AIAGIA @ AIIM HHEQCA BAG AER F Elare 
EAEIQ Jalaioe gacala eHaAIaEe 1”” 





USS Als! 


CEaaa APS OA TAHA SEA JAE ial AQ zee Oe 6 GAg- 
AG. | GI WAGER LIAS] CACHSA Souigaicna sdlaisuciie | edlaisugeet 
GAGE MENS GGA AMER CHA GA Of ValAgP Je AAG Se FIA Age 
AGE CFIA GAGA CCT D AAMEA GAIMACM | GO! AOI EAA 6AIGHCIER 
ACSIA GIS GA GIA ENE.G-AMIA AISER EFIEE AEA GPs OO 
CPRAA | AER AUER AAG NES GEE CAI 6A 6A FI EHIES aleadue 
giGaidem, FI Sle 1 IQ AIA YA National Library GAGE! GIEIA 
AOA. CACC ASS. GOMEA; GAMEIA CAA SITIER G6 AR ACH 
PEIN CPAACM | GE@E-AAIIE SIE! AGEA AAMGA S_Ooumaca 
RPC CO AALER GIF FISI@AECR INO.F AA AA | Cl Ala FESiGe Sag 
aml — Art of Biography in Sanskrit Literature | 

UGS SOAP WMIIG | AEA GIA SIC 6@MIAEA ACE EAAA alos 
SICA ANDY MAQ GFA | HAASE GIES AAAS | ACES SIQ / AMIAG 
Sele Aa 6A EalaSS! 6A Gaicice — Sel dag! (eaaie casa 
SYSMIPACA AAO ZUldel) 6 Qe Sq (eae NIT, Nagpur 62 aalet 
LAUAP) GE CEOM 1G AAG EOS | GIG AHEA oq SeiSo al | Cell 
VAIS AQ HAIN ClACACM AGI, 6ESEM CFI CAIQ SIPIAQ 6A SAINTS | 64 
AMI AIGA ALINE VAG GB MRIS AIMIACR 6A Clal EQQEIIQ AA Alm | 
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AG AIS 6E@Al GAA SIO QUEA AIGIS G1 AAEA OSS (GIG) | EFI QAEA 
AIO PHPACE CATA GES! J ASIA AQ! GI SAMIESEM GI QUEA 
OFACA AF Cle COU NES GA CaaS | AIQ EE - “Sle, J aSalcaai, 
4 CAGAIN | @2l @’4 G NAS GIA OR AMER |Qelals, ced 
GIGEN” 1 I GATEA JSTAA SIG ORE! Faler YLQ EIGN SIE gia - 
‘QAMA-AAIAN AMA MGB’, UAE QAMA SASIG APIA! HBR OE. 
AD ASE! AYE | 

AF-IMACA SHIQSS AS-AG QQalgl GIA AAEM | 6A Glaze FACSE 
AINA WEIS OO Gla? 4 (Library) 6Q AGAEM | 6UIG-9EQ Agia AeCie 
AIMER AAG] INS CA CRS COGEM SHCOO ASI-AHEA I Jord SIA | 
VIP, QO, JP, SOBIAMO AGUS SIAA AQ SISIAGI AEE AAQG1 EQEIGEN 
AAS! (EC) CHINAS | @ Cedem 6aS Sgia eaalce aI 6a 6a 
SYEQ SQA AE GAAS! Q°EAET-AAlAG | QA G FEMIAF (Ode sg)Ea 
NIAN., VAGER ASSUAT (MANL), GME AIGICR Gos, Ser aiaica 
EGISS, AIGAIS! GEA, MIG! AA Ora! (GES SEI EAIQ AAA G ef Haat 
AEA GOS), TIGY-AIUGY-AINOQ-CUIAA USS es ql 6GiGa siaca 
ZAKS WMAE | G1 CUSICA GQM S1OP-GAQ AAS GB IGA AAPe doae! 
ACME (C C%) AGH JIAO EN | AlEOA SYOOuIMAQ N'EAHIER MIELNI. G 
INO.S Sq! (CC IN-9C) 1 IGA FA GB AAIAIAG Zalldag AeqQ 6AAAIEg 
GIA GORAEA AGIA GAS AMIE 6EM — TETAR SAGIel OaCA!, 
GETAA Aa AIG, ETA Weal O@ SAegg, dedaa seoa! Qalat, 
TEPAR ACAMIAl IGS | AS! AS — ORAIQ QEMIM! CAG GALE! CIGAR IQ 
TEPAR AEGON CAPTYY AIGER TAIN SEVIER APMECES AJEQ ANA Glee 
GEER — J@,| GCE! Art and Essence AUER SONI GQ | G2ll AG GEA | Prof. 
Stephen Davis @ Q@@ AA Art and Essence 9@ WAGE] GCM G Praeger, 
USA Q 900M AAMER Qalde 6a | NaIQ 6a Qecraa saeqag andel 
@ASS | 6A GES — This book is the direct commu-nication from my 
teacher. 62SAAQ Ola? A’Al@@IEQ Bloomsbury, London Q Fiction and Art 
(2015) GING JE AAS AISIQ 6A SISA LEee eag @ qQaeg andel 
PALE; CMALEA USF CROS QAM B ACAIMIAl DISIE SIP 1 GAGA Ae 
GAA-FHASG] ACY YETAA SOS 6 QETAR AGS SIO AOE GaAlg Aloe 
LE MA CPAAEM | NPIAMI CA AIPA PQAD 6 Aaugiea ede! | 
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CIA UP GAS AGA Ig WSe 6@ml — The Concept of Imitation in 
Greek and Indian Aesthetics (1977), Representation in Contemporary Criticism 
(1989), Deconstruction in Contemporary Criticism (1989); Ngee gae 
QalAe Agi Rupa and Co, Calcutta Q Ale | Neeaq aleou eqidg. 
JaldaQael ack Gas Ig AE6Q — Contemporary Indian Aesthetics 
(Estetica Indiana Contemporanea) Rubberttino, ItalyQ G&lSe | Nag sIe 
Art and Representation (2001), Art and Experience (2003), Art and Essence 
(2003), Art and Expression (2005) @IA@ G6aIG GAG GE Sga Qelraey 
Q@ld@ A°g| Greenwood Publishing Group, Westport Q Ialde | AIBoy 
ROPIACA Jaa alg’ Vishvanatha Kaviraja 6 Sridhara Svami AC JQQa 
(Monograph) @IACEHA AAIPIVNE Jee Gals Ag! ASOy Nalcem, Gay 
ASIA AIA GAS 6 Baladeva Vidyabhusana MAG IQS Yo sq 62a ASO 
NGIESM AME MAGIA GIDE WS] ASS | UGuEd Oa GE c@as aie 
6OMA MEAG OQI@ Patrick Michael Thomas@ IGIQi’A AEele 
MAMA! G AMAQH AMeme GB Cle! SQae Ferdinand de Saussure &@Q 
Ph.D 62@Q On the Use of the Genitive Absolute in Sanskrit | 
Saussure@o Ul N@ Qa Primitive Vowel in Indo-European 
Languages J@ldl@ A6ASIEQ! Saussure Genitive Absolute @@ 
TAPER EGISN HA AEG AIDS 1 GEE GEM AQ! Jel Jel UA LCASIER ale 
GEIS GSA GEES, LIA GHIA COEM, EMER GUEEE? 6A ATER & 
MCAS SIQ! (EYREA BIE SIPS) 6A GHIA iaelals — ‘ Gaa cade 
Justice 6@@” | N@ ANAEA AES AGIA 2SEM- SIEIEM, Saussureg. Ph.D 
thesis@ UQ@OI@ GAA! Patrick Michael Thomas ANGER 6AM GER 
AIAM | 6A GSS] AQ EAIES AGIAAEM, SOK] AIGGP AIGGP @R alee 6a 
GIA | MAAIQ CFIA GA QAIGE EM! AQ MIGGER G CIP! GIGA Eas 
ARAIANCR ACAAAIQ FORT AACR JHE COMI | CAS OQ NE Qala 
MEAG YAOD 6A ASCE 6A SIGAIAEE AAG MAKER AlN BIE 
AACE! | NEI HIE SQA EQIP G MUR QI GEA 6dealsa Econ 
AAA ASEM SEE Wi AlO@ SIAAES 6A GAAMPMITISE AMAICER 
PQEEM FOIA PIA, AIQESOS | 6EASAA air diaigic, O@ aleca cag 
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PREM FOIA AIGA, AAESESG | @SolQ Glad KG G 6a GIGA gece 
ACAST-SIA AGSHA AG AA aaa eli, E24 E6Q | Glara CUEgEIA 
AMA GON] QEQQ CEM JAE AAUMIA! 6@OlG 6@OEO | AEAGI, AAO, 
AIAGIA S49, AION GE, AIASIA 6 AIIOY @IeHEQca esaer acm 
IFA ENE AAG QUCAIG MAAIACS | 6ESEM GISY, SEI, Feces G 
AIGREA GIFA LAA QAM, AI Alm Qe GE! APE ai6AiGe 
RAAICA — WAEA ACHE GIF! GIA PEA GIGIER CAA 6OEM OQ- 
PEO; EMEM AISGIAACA Gl JEQ | CAR AA AQIS AAlAPER AlQara 
CAE | EMA SERIOH VAG GOO] QUCA AGGO Aulalelar OME! SIO4 G 
APIQIAM a LQGOM FE AGIQEAITSAIQ AGEMS (Introduction) Aq 
CAGSS | ANIAIOR ACA Als! AMIAEA SAAS aia Faa aide oa; 
‘ASS ANS OAES GIGE!’ GIG EMGER FAQ GEE | 

GFIEG 6AGER GIZA CRUE Ole PADEQ QAOQ AIP @IGIACO | 6A 
EMEMEA GAGS | ASYIEA AEM AA GAA CHIMAOS | EMEO GA OU | 
ACRAAA SS POCA GL’ GQ GASSES GB EAIEO AZINes | ‘a@al’ - ‘E@eeq)’ 
A ASA P2ll SFAGIS; QI@ssQ AIG PUG SIMA NE@ ALIASES 6a 
ASAHE AACA 6ERGE@ | Pythagorus Theorem WOE AKGIEA oeCll 
GAEO B GACEOE Justice 6O6O, ‘AIMUCY AGC AGeIA’aG cod 
volume6Q UIs GAES (CROP G1R-ASS ASIA) AGUS QGUG | 6@EA 
AQg Wig’ Geog Ce ala A@ae!|Q eA AEA Gael NAA Gaga 
SMAMAl AIAG QSS ie AIG AUGaieiS | 1 SqQ @Isligealalea alo 
QIOY AIAUISY Sougqerd ciguciéy aiPor-ode-eg-calGe-od geaaa 
JQGA AIGA PIesin Gasea GlGA OBES Ga reEaaca ola 
AAINER GEOBEll GORAIG Tle qo@ @8 qaQara Journal of Comparative 
Literature and Aesthetics (JCLA) 6Q AAIGIG ASS! AAI ae 
AAIEA | 

6A GEL G6 GSI ASQ. GlIQIQd aR Ain Asee aise, s6osell 
GON, VIGITE, YAAF VWaHE (QGMAIQ 648 OO) AGG, GM PIP, 
AAASME GIOYEQ (Aristotle’s Poetics) Q& GSI QAISA), AILEY ASS 
ASIA (GIR AS) AMES SA GB AEPIABE Gag gISea Qaaige 
ANAE GAS AQAA A Gal AAAE ALINE ANT DAME | 
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6A AACE zalae alecsa Uppsala University, University of 
Helsinki, University of Lampeter, University of Wales, University of 
Liverpool, Cambridge University, University of Siena ®G4la Oqe 
GAYS GYSCUMAGESEA CAIGAIG GASES | 6A EMI AMI ASEA EMER 
@ AMIS | GIG CUEGIAA AAP 6OEM F GIGI CIMA AGOIOIQ Ale 
QBAE | Gla? ASO TAQ UAE, AMA 6 Cl JEde aieaidéa acide 
@ 629 GETAA AOE ASAS aie | Pale as — ‘Ids asaGoa! Ga 
APS QEER’ — COE GIGA IGE GeMda ola geigcig | 6a asalUe; 
FHMAG AITICA — ACAIA’ F AgSITEIA, Ula Ade GHA aes & 
AQO!Q SSPAl LES | AIA Iq ACIS CA AMALY, ESA ANY Alage 
AJ Aiala 6a, 6A Seale, Giedlia, ale ANA AlsISoe O14 AAalg oie 
aGSACA NAS IPA | 
— GbEUP OL PI WYO ALH4EO ALO PIOOPIMAQ NAN. 6 GAMO 
SPO MAQ INO.O | NMRIRIER 6F 96 PAO OO, IPOPH7 C ALSGHU@ | AORY 
ALO WAGE OO Als CPA AGH NMECAM, ERE AGH NMECA 6 ARIA 
NAPE QNBIN IO OL A’YOO PIP GIO! QAPO! 6H ALGGOY NIMIGEAMO 
VZ”O AISI QSPE/ AIMIN YHOP AM PI NR OF AYO LAAPIER QeI] 
GP GOP AAI JIUAPEO YEEQI APGIERN GLAG AIP] S6PO Garsiae 
ALIGOURACAH AYO SAI YEN CRAG APPIN NF NGM 90 C IQ 6A GEA AP 
AAI 629! PPO | 
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ddeg asia 


“AQCUSAGO SYPIE GFAP, OIGI@-PYA- 
APGIGO 62I1Q, PEE, 6:A7QHAR, 
6999R, AeIaRO CAG QI 69018-95Q 
PEOARMO ANE GOGO LPS FPALIN 
WQHLE GEO! C PARE PAY 
ARIE Clee HBQA Seaag |” 





ASD SRA 


Claude APA CQ LAA AAAQA GaUA 6AIESA GEAeQI Bed 
GIAEA AIGSY EQ AGIAGTIA GIA Eel ADEN FIA COMI! GEAIEA 
EACHENER 6A GIDEA OS lA AMI | MINEQAQ EGG ENEOR EGEOR 
RAG! OF AS 6A AIA EMINEIG AGAIN | 6A ANAEA ‘AACAIOMa 
AIMCQ’ USE 99 diam, AIG EAA EE AIMEA AMI | Vela 
AQCAIOS Fl UES CAE IQ CSGQ EMG, OAA-SEGHA, AIG G QUQIAE 
CAM EAIES YO A AAI | CAIES MIAI I CAGE GO OAS G aIAIA AgGA 
EINACS | CIA EQRAIA AEQ 6A SES CAELA GERSER AIG Zalde 
AIE@ EAIG EGER | CEACSSOES 6A N¥-NB OG GAAA Kee (e988), 
ACE CAAA GAAS VISIO COSLA, ASIMAMER N@ Alage og, alee 
Al, US AAMAS qale, die, Caw, 6s4e 6 aeac Ga! aca wag aa 
EQAl | GIG AO CMCOEOES GE SAIN GIS] JO AMA AG'-A@l O1 AA@ell 
GI AGA Gl GES, 6OM ABOU, Ode, UA, VASE COR AlEMIOe! | 
6MIIE OG-GEGER 6A CAAA QRIorg EeqS aagae aad alee 6ad 
AG SAG! AME Ala | ASEM Nl EGE OOS GSAl | AIG! AIG-AGOUQ 
AAA, GF 6 VAGER NFL | GIA ATFeae SAA GAS] ERE QEe, 
6A GAIPA FAG OQ AACA SATA ASH Suc] EAS 6 cAdIEAE Jala 
PAGS CAGAM AAO, Ga, GEL, GA1 G SEPM! AGS4ER Cla Gea Quaa 
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Godlee ees | 6oo-cecls-qaGaed edeld 6 6auGa alg adie 
APACA 6A CAG N@ OMS NPAMEGICASA | REM APAIGT, AAG, BSI 
G GAGA WIAIRAIES GIG CQIOUISER ACO GA QUANG 6eiaes | 
CI MAIC ENGA BAM CAAA AACE, 6O@ GB WAO-GIOY AIGA Ca 
CAGAP LIMAEA | EOE-OQ ASASA Clr UG Acocdda We eleGe- 
Oal-Age | 

AEM Cle? PAIGUIGER ACE EASIG CE APE ig’e Aa cami | 
AIGOU-OQ AACA AUP AGS olg Fda FoiSo coal ‘aluielag elevea 
SARE: AILUGY G TIOY GAEaIIQ NE QNIEE AIAP’ | SEES AIAAQ 
6A AAS lar Gelade q Gla O2AIOE! Ae CAGE Sal cooeia AACA 
AIAM | EACOESE@ 6A CAMA FYOMIMACAR CAISEOER ESUGOPIANEA 
AVANT | AAAQAQ EGISSAIA Ff GIG AIsg GEESE GIFEA AN | NEO 
AAMAE AAG GN, See AG-erala AS, 2-Gdd IB, GIB Cal AlA-TA 
BAO | GI ACA ASEM CAA AA@I-Ael-Edai-diae-ail Ae] A@ 
GAAS Cla GAG | AEE AMAEA Ff EEO OSaq EAIGIG @ AF 6A 
GID 6O4 CAIGIE PA 6AIEE COAST | FF QR 6IATER SGEl O1 alg 
AGA EMIT 6A GOS | Jal AGS Jaloa | | ANE.S Alam CASIER Clg 
GIA AAMIG, SF CAAA G US4 OSS CAG SAI 6@@ 6A GIAQ Aa 6A Jal 
QMIRACR | 

RAIGEA Fl PGA G HUQ ietige VAPTEAR 6A GAG OF caGSS 
AIG 6QQ AGOY MAIKEA QAI QA 61a 1 OF GAGA ASaImIe 
AIPUCIG EME UIRIA GACOEE | AAAQEA 6A ERE-CIQE TEOSEIA 
GAAAIAIER AACE EFINIVS | GAG SEE SQSOUIMA Clar IESE JAE 
JAA FASS, AIPMRER AILIGY ASO4-AAIEMIOR! ETIGER 6A FEQ IIE 


AAPHOS UAE AI QAAASS | SIFA CAA AMIGIE DIEOAE QA@ ef 
GOGH, ASS G1 AS OCF ATEN QA 62O | GAGE OQIAAUIO FlidicA 6a 
NEC AVIG QOVS 6d EAAQG AG EOI Alat CAS Pag MIet-CIO@ 
PAAIA | SEVER “GIAIGEI| OSES TAS EAI AA | 6S@ GE AIO Bos ger 
@Q” | GIG BaAGe We Sqgaia aSoy de ‘edi aa graicada 
ACCEASR LIB ZINGAGEA’E 6A GOOG UA Gals EQ BASS | GIG Gag. 


GER 6A 6MAAE GIDEA EAAEIQ GAC] GAG @ASS 6OIM @e8 Cal 
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GARER EAAAlad GQ-GEE1 OF MAAS | AlAesicawed Sqela aoale, 
GIMG-HA-AIFOAEO 6@IIQ, GIES, 6ASQGIA, 6c'Gae, Aldeied 
CAAA 4 6OeI9-94 ed FARRIS AGS Sqa Aes Kleagdiaa agesq. 
IEC 6 PAIATIA VOC ARIS Sler IQA S6aIGQ 1 EMG! MAINIER Ole? 
AGO 6 Gaia C UmuIae OQF, OO? EFI AEA ECAR SIA KAM EGE) 
DR HBS ASE CAIQ ANAG-arag 6 CUBale arag I AAS ASE | 


— gdo@ AIF YWOP 6 CPL ASHEN YWSCRAN FIA! CACAG! AGIFMMACH 
POQR IO GAAP HE 6A GES AA CIGIEN CAI 6PM BOQ YL ONS | 
BIGO YIO “ALEHYO IOAUP’ SIO GA EAP ALNERN ASCIG FIPS MIQ GOS | 
62 CEE MIM ACHICERN ORF SEGSE G AMIGO N@ POP ERIA IF POLE | 
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gaie1 Ag 


“EQ OPER YGO IFMIA PHIAGY AULOY 
AGH, FENIAF 8 NQEASR AO @MIACH 
ANGIA YPRAAPE OOY, Cale! OO G EPA 
MARN AGAR AN 620! JACK MIGIEM | 6A 
GEER NI AC! GAN PEP | NIA NIP FE" ALIN 
IP CLIN APB UMIICR AQAGIEr AP AIO 


MAER EGAN 629 RIYA Gell 1” 


APS AAR Ale 





ANAS MEPMEER IEA AIO GAIA AES Alat AIOE Acie SORE 
VIN CEO ASME! | STI GEL - QeIee Geico Geos / QgIser 
AHUES AQ! YEA GHUCS lel | SQiP ASE Aeuee | 

Al F@E IER, EAGA SE FINCA, AIS] GS ASIER EPA C2INAII’S 
IE SQM OF ASE HO US | SGie BEM EMOM HCE FOU ARE, 
GEN GiB, OO NEI GIMAN GAD Kia CEG 6a ABou, Saie, aa, 
ASME 6 AGE RECA ONG] UGE OA @eAcIeg ASE Aidica agaa 
EITIAIAY GAO COMAIAIS | CAAA Sqie ASE Jel Almas | 

AYOS YECA SYSGUIG ARIMIMOS APIA OS QE] SEE | ZIG ANIMAS 
IIE PF AUC ICA COERAIAS! AGAAMIA AAIEMIOR NIFLNIO. ZAIN 
GB FACE EQEAS, SSA VAISS GAME GACSIA, SIMISIA ANER ES EQIASE 
Gall ACAAMA CADSG LICMIOM ICA. GAGACA AG CAAIES F Alsou, 
GAF, AAPG, ASG, AES Gall EMIOS! AISA SEA OHA IAG Ea 
PART | AP CEPAEA AE HIMER MAG USES asid Saioicieg. ase adie 
GUAIQAN | AI EQSCA HA GAG AMNACA MAG AISA Aue@oriee UGalo 
MIA PASS | RINGS AAAL’Ay, AML’A CAIGIEL, PHEAIFS GA, SH Zlace, 
IQ Flag, QO1Q GIA, Qi deieaw APA O@ ASIA cleeriee aia 
WAGE AQM OA SEPHPACA JHE 6@AgS | 
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PCKI AAI — Alal Gq EAECECOEM AG] AMAR AeAe! AEA GIO 
AQAMI, RIF SEAMEA AAAG, AIMS! EAS! Aiat GSA AVE SQA AGale 
EMIMNAEM SEE CAIGIEG! NPA | ASl GAGS da G Fel ASS gellai Gea 
GIA G@RAEM ‘AER’ 6X’ G OE EFIQ OO OF GIAMIEA Sceg CGE 
RACER | UPS VOUG SIAM GAS] JAIACR MITER UES OQE JG - Ga 
APA AVE AGUS @A GAIA QEAECEGER CD OQ AagIAI Zallael 
IGA GA SOY USE Cat 6A AOFA MITAIEA | 6A NAST ASSUEAR GIGSaIAX 
GB ING.S AAG GQ GE AEA AGEMAR SF! MIAMEM | VAS SOuIQ Ll 
PAM Oley, ASSIST QANER QS EAIIMI | UPS GA GAG Jie B aI 
AGSY 6 CEMladi OQA GMEIAE LCAIOAME. GUIGY COA 6@4 GEGER OB 
GSIS AQIEAMEHER CQE! COM CSIG AAMGA GYOCumag Jearaa 
AEMNQ 9009 AASMER AISNE COA SAA MAE PARNER JOON Q Q- 
PATER LOYIF VEM | 6A CAR, MAQAM, 6OEMAG G ACES AACA 
VDYOMIMAAIOHER GOR ORGIQ ANOA COR JAAAIES 62INAEM | 
AAEMIGA! B ERAGE LIEMIOP ASO 6A UCOSE RAIS! YAO GEA Alas? 
GAGEA DASE PAG! Ala’ GEACR ACSIE GEM | NAG Nie Qealal ¢[ aaa 
EAEO IFAT ACE QPCAS SE GB GOSS GOABE G SEMARH AGS AAG 
GONG GOIEA UCSIOE GAS! Aiat @SAIER | NAA Aeele gial alen oq 
AIGOY ASE DASE CPIAAIQS | 

Oq AAI GB AGS ASE Oq AlallQe@ Sel lal @8 daar GOA GQ AGAIN 
AIS APIEMIGS CGINASAS | CA GEQSHIONG AQ APA UCAAEIER QF Ald) 
ALAM OL GAGE QMIACR AHS 6OMAEM 6A Sq Alal@a ecea qq 
CAIMAIG gf HAAS MISS1 AIAG AG ATOR AG! JLENA 1 FE MISE 
APIA CT C8 HALKER Qeiala 62a1Q Gla Jay Caicioid4 1 QEae lal 
AIGUIM AMAA SACAITA AIA 6GMIQ AAGE GEE AGEISE @OaEM | 
PCDI AASIER AGIM AMAAG 6ORIG AEA Gla” ASY 6AIGNAQ sl Qim 
JAP SGA MPISIA NE RAICAITIA GAIN GAPIER SEAIGE 62EM | AITHOSIOS 
OGIA ALIAG EAI TA! QE AEPIAE AGTAIAGE AES! EA JAI B QEEOYQ 
AIAMEPES" OF AQ GIFAR IGE PL HEM | GI ASE IMA VIEMIOP @A 
AF, NI GACAIGIA ALY SOME EA & COS AAI AAO Ad Gelade 
TAME MAIS GAIN JECAAN AITMYNE AIM JAH AAG QE Ja AAESAIEA 
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PILSM ESCER GIP AHAIGIES SIE CQEM | GAC'Y AO MOREA JaIAIO 
6A AER ACBIG AIAMEM 6A HOSER CAO GIGI RIO ACA GEE! 
AAQEX? RIS AIS MAI E4IMAIN' ‘EA GN’ IPI MIA @ EMIDN AAP ale 
AYA VES | AISINJA ACQ GACY AIMIM ALAA Fal SIO AIA AIgPIeQ 
6A JAG GQ @. NEMEIF ASO ANIMA] GAS 1 6A NATEM Gla” YQHPOIGA 
QELS! Al SIGIAEAITO Ile AS | 6 JQ 6A Ialola, ASE, AoGae 
ELIA THA AIS QA GAGIEA ANZ 6MINAG | SGIER AIAG, Gigs aSEm: 
GSE GHACOS TAAEIS CASA! /AUCONS 6O lo? BIGS3 OQ-OAAS | 

EOE I SIE MOPER JRO Gaia EAGIAIA FEMIAT, Asad, alsuey 
AGSY G NACA IGF AO ENIACA AACA Sul, IO1e @lag Aeadales 
IMU, OAM TIQE CAIASPY ANE OA 1 YQCEOE OREIGS 62IQ AOA, 
AIQ ELS AACA MIGIEM | 6A SIEM I AA Ail 62 | U@eOA aMel, 
AANA CAIMIGY HAGG AREA AAIQ APE GAGE ALEA TIAPIQ, 62@O — 
‘Gaai UIA, Fel GACUAl | QEIF1 ABE @E6AI OOS |’ NAA Ve ee 
ALN AAP CLIN TATA! MASA VAAN AQ AAG ASS AMAA ANIgIar 
AP AEOI MAIER AGA 6ee! AIGA Gell | 

IQ BS - ‘Q’@la@ Qaleal o6d AIAG gélalaes 

*Q’@IQ FSIEAI QF AIAIAIS SEAloes | 

NZAQ SEE AEA GUY SIOEA SMA YAM AEAIA AER OQ AEMIGE 
QPAA QI ACMA GAS | GIS4 EDEER AES IQ GEG WQEIM 6a 
EAIGRS AGE Sloesa dal qedeg ag! | 

6OROIQ AQ! NE FOS OF 6OIA SIA AES A aed aga qqcoiq 
AAA OQ AAS LIPSAISH 6E2O1 JAIACR AG! HHS 6@EA VSS OQE JG. | 
ISA MAG ASS Aa AG] Ara 62a, ‘OE @ ZA’ MIP Ala 62a - NIG 
GAIA GIA | 


— galel Ad GG! IARIAG AAA! GAIA NS OF GIP ROG! AIA! G AGOY 
CRAP PR BIO AONED CYQPP COINES | CA 9009 NAO! ESRH CIMOIM AGH 
ALOMPAN CRAM AEP ZHAN JLT PER! GIA CAG LAG! QACRIOR YIP, 
HAS IQA QI, OG QA YIO 6 2’ A-AMOMIG JIO YO CLIREG | 
RORR OP GAAEHER 62 “CRMAIEPE! AON’ JOR GO AINA OLAION 


IPIAG! CAIGMR LQES | 6A AOR AGO QAR LPO" CNRUQIEO RIAA LBS | 
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AGA AIAIG 


“2198 99! AAP BIHAR AIA | 6A PR OQ 
GAP IRI AIO IAG ANAEIEN AOE OH 
AGAEM | 6A PES NIG! QI ASHER 
APA MIN FH YEPAN 6LEM CO TEOMEI AP 
ROG! APY AGHIEN QElA GO CISPlO@ 
BAN JIA AGP REM |” 


AGE] OTR qe 





ASISIal GIA A Adie eimulegia Arag Ee Aglael AAAEA 
EMEOIS AGHOM NESS AGIASE] GA HES ABE! eCRBEA CT EOI 
CGENEA PIAAGIOIUA ASAM | 6A AE! ACiaIS FIgidle (e Coc-e Cry) 
ALAMAA OF CGIMIA AEAS NILA. AMER G1 EN OG Quis Faee aidy 
GUGRA MAAS! SR] CACCAPIA SIDUMACR AAGIA APar agelem | 6a 
AIAG UAE Alay Ql 6OEER QQST ACQEA GAMTAA Fe olagesa 
QIEA AFACR | CAS AAACA FJ] CACIEA Al SOPAER GIF EAI AIO 
ASA | NOKA GAA QE@A6e NE AIOIGMIA AOE MAAEM 1! GAEQACA 
PGMA GALE! AGHIOS ASS AISMAA ASAHF GIMNEA AIGIAA QE BOE 
RAIA COMMA GOS SAMI NAM! | AGIA AIDA N@ 6ASG 6AICIA 
GAAIMAMI | IP GAARA AMIAIEE 6ACIQ 6SEMESET Diaeem cay 
PACHA HHOAIOSA SIS! AAI AMASS! VIP | 

NIGAR NE SIGIOW! AAACA 6HEOME! AlePaAlaNAIAE AS GASES 6@A | 
CAMME AUER 1 GSE GIA GB G8 ASS CAE Ag VOC | SUPE GE 
ATE SI CAMERA AGAICA | AIG ASS AE 6All OlQ 9/N OG OE AlgIQ AAA 
EJNEA AGLIEM! VEL J Clg UES Ee! CAM SIQAM! 6A AEA 
AAPSIUAQ AIG | AQS}G GUE1S AGUSY TIE ASSIA Aa@ Ie AGE 


aml | Nig) 6a @EP GEICO GPIO 6O6EM N@ AIOIGIA BOE @AGI GB Ve 
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POEAG AOAIS ASS ASI | NACA C{ AAIGO 6OA | EFI Age Cod 6a SE 
PMAJSA NG AER UF Wo AG NG Qieca Aloidlia ala gie Gqael ea 
N@ AMAA GB AI 6AIMIE AAEM! AOA GIA Szldmi ‘sieog 
AIGA’ | OS GE GOQ SE GF QIE APIO COMI | 6A SE Jaq Sag 
UHRA QI? ANE AACISER AGS A ageleM! Alisa dia Le Gee 
CACER EMA SAISIAl | ASOY QS Ig@e Ol Se AOWQSe velo ze4 qae 
AIO FAS! AGS AACA AG! ASAI Bs AS AHGOIA ASAIN | SIGIOIER 
CUMIEUH AMAQSE AAPHOIKA UNE 6Edela AEM! Zee eel gio 
GOEM GIO EME AVAIGN Qala ade | Kg I “el’ 6 QU” Gl6a NE ae 
EME Clay COM | CA FE PAIGACA GER G ASH EMESIETIG EME AGE @O 
AIAION ZAa EAGER | 

GEO USS EF] ASAIS UQ Lie) TEER QAQE 6@EM G SAI AIGIE @Q 
PIOEAE AVAISG GIG COCHAEM | CALERA EIQ Ae Aald AIA Colm 
PER | PAI AAIMIPSHA AIFS SO APSE 6IQ AlsSio SelM | 6F1 Ae! 
O6@ NIG SISA AP ENEOTEN GE EMHAEM | 6A AAD zgaidie aegica 
AR | LOEMAROKA AAS IIPS! MQAF ATACA SMA SIGE GASIQ Sat 
QAP Ala 6A NAIFA CAGIER | 

NGI AUER S1OEE IEA CAG QAl AIA ASAmIsi | NGAQ We ariaca 
AMIAS C6 AM SAGlOEE ACFAMIAGIEN CAIMIA SIE 6C2AT | NS ASSu@ 
EOOA] ANOS ANACA LIA MAA AUS AOPA 6 alSGue ceeiea egaédll 
GAIGIAS | CA SES HAIG AIG! ASSECA AGA MIA A QECAR 62EM G 
CEOS AP QPAIST AGS ASAIN als OA AlSake@ Basa Qaie Aee 
GEN | ASROA CFIA HERE IO SOS VAIO AGAl GAA Jlaa anaca 
‘AAMAE DWF VaOE’ ASIN Vale] QAM! 6AS ASaiq 6a ‘Aa, 
ENA’ FINCA GES COMACA 6 GIGI HA vA ArcHi6A Qala! Almela | 

EAA AAD Sle S1OE AdIG glaeoiIQ e6mea Sql cela 
PRAPMOKA HAA | 6FOIE EMA aidusa qT ida algae! ariaca 
UPS PAF GAIE CAA GAICAIIA BMA AEME] GAG AS 62AACIQ 
EAA OC AIQ HAIG! AUNMIAG CAEME MPIAIPOIQ AAG din Gig Ae 
GACIEA CAITIAIG GRAM | 

AQT ADA AWER AME OS AGIOSH! EVIA N@IQ. @AIG GA CALE | 
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NE ACIOER OPH] QAGMER SHG ACQAMI | EFAUINE AGIOS @& ALY GO 
AAS | AER AAACA POA SUA CEMSIACA ACA ASA OPH] EQ AAS 
AAT NIG’ AAGIA 6AESEGIS GINGA EAA ASal iat calm Said 
PART | AGIOGA NF MAOAA GINA LARAIsa ALAIGIS SAAIEA SIMIgA 
ARNOIEA LP CNYER GIA BO AQ GSA! QA AMAEA GAGE AFAER | 
AGIORN GIMBM ASQ AQ CAME 6@INACM MAY CO Qieel AGA ACA 
QQE AVSMIPAR GOS G MOKA GAICF MaAAM Ala Aa Sa ala 
ATAM! BG AGIAQ AGGUE GIGIEAE OFA AO EMEA GB AIGEGEE 6ECIE. 
GPA GIF MIA GAAMI! AVS GIEMJA SR] UNMNECR N@ Ae-Gaee 
EGIANAEM MA CCINEA AVA EMG AAO! EGIA AAGGION gals 
AQAAAM! | NAIA FF GASH ACA € CHHER GEE QO CAG ACAPER 
NA SIGE LCOAMS 6@IRAA | WE GAG ASE AAees 6a aNaA Qe 
GIQMIOG AACA AMAA Sda alGGuq c6eelAa 6a! csAiciaeal | 
CAMIPE MUUQ LIA AMI AAA Ala JETAR S8 USS OE AG, ACO | 
Clay AE] MAY S64 AG YUASA 6SAG S4Q AEM | lar AEl G Alela@a 6ge 
Jal ef AIF | 6A AAW Ale F Yami Qe | 

— Fda AGIAIG PFPA CNEAG! GEPHQ CC 9HOCR BAPIGER NIALNL G 
AYQPP ANP ALOMPAQ UNPER JOS QAI ARE! AER OSH OER OE OO 
LIGEAIEPE QIGER EINE HOUMA PHACM | AIO 6A GEA NGY IAOIA PH & QIFY 
APGAP PUTER ENP FAN QISCN GI PQLIPE | APIACHA NIG BIERIOP! YE 
‘AGHO E6O@ ALIS’ (C CCN) QHIEE | GIR LA COCOIS YI PREC YHA 
ANAP AAF! 6A CELI NEPA HIP, ESPN CPSP IPA | GEARN GAG AC 
AORIEN FOO), IP C YOR IRI FO 6A AlOPAPE AGEN GANGS / 
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AE OL Ga 


“2. IQ ADE RNOCH LPH | 6A APOE 
OBIECOR IO HES PAGS CYA | IMB 
AIPER MEPHEMRNG QO 6A GONCR LEP@ ALI 
IE ENUPB, AP WH SYINEN ALP OGIP 
MBACP ACFE | 6A AHI OYEN JOR VIP 
ARNGIEN P66) CICA YQ |” 





SEE] AGO SH ar <IFLCO 


CASH CER VOY RIO, COE ACSIA AQTOIF | CEHIG! ETIDENE AIIEA, 
NI GIOP AG JH AlNEQ, OQ UEP APHIA AE | NE You ASIEIEIg, 
ABACA LAF 6 PIPES! APACE LIA AGS SIIA Eg, EAAA S1E@Ial 
TiS GEA AGRA, AGIA, AQSSe GG, AGH QuEA AMEE ae 
ANEQ APLACG AEM AES SIO7 AACA O@ AISEA APIAS Gaal Aa 
PALIN FF_LIGKE PACA GIMIA SF S42 ESIRAN | AA ESIGN GIs EG. 
QRON Gd USGA QEER AGMINE A@ HEQ | AGA AE SES, GIM GIAeI, 
GEA, APIA, CAAGE, Fl NSIQ QCA BO C@IQ ASAE | Alla NEIA AEEA 
AGHA AORIER OE GS US | CQalaia Qelaiae, “zqeay gal” | 

NIGIQ AEA J AM AAG AAGVEA GAA 6AAIQ Alas! oiaa aq 
GEO! EME CAE, UO GION Glia? G1O@ ATial CAAEM N@ Jala gg 
G2O | 6A HA GAG 6@ATS CAIA CANON 8 AES OA Aq | 6A GEGIG 
GIACA NAN. AIA HAAG] 1B Kier ae! G 6Gledy oq Qaé6A INO. 
GAS | CFIA NI CNQEA HEOIQ Al UES Ol OSEMIGQ NAA Sg! gig 
EPIASS | FF_O8 AG MPAA AIAG AEE UPS | NPI 6@aS 6d Sg! JID 
EGIN EA AAVER NGIS AIGA ACOEIAG QF 6A VAEQ USE Male Ag 
EMASS AIG! AIA SYWACA AMIE SGIF GAMES AESS NIG? daq ae 
Q4’rAl Mal QAQA SQHS, AIG] ATUE QOE CEGIAN | 6A Alal Sqea Joa 
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QI AIAPMER S64 AAIGAIS CUB | Clr AIGEA ae] am adsadal f 
AMIGEQ SIE AA 6OGH MA 6A QAIH, Cd, VACEA Gesaiag 
EAICHC! BAM GA, 6A FEUER RETA Plain JE EQUI AES ASTI EA 
AAIEIE VWEEA EGE CORRS, AIG GIG Bea AAgiae | “a1 aay a 
SIPS” 6A EASA G1 AA GASES | Clg ASE EFA OSE Aaa od gla 
AAASIA 629 Ff Gla AO AFA AlOGA AG AlAs la Gal ASuigge qoa 
AINEA, 6A EMIG COGIGAl SIU GAS IF | 

6A OE TE AOA! ATE ATIOS SQ UIA, 6OO, QUFAO, TEI, alee 
AG ASE] AIG AS 6A AAGER AMA GIQE Joe, GIG Ae] GASES | GEAII 
AGGUER AS, GIGS, MOCI, ACUAGAI MIG EMSS AIS] GIAQ OF Gala 
AAA GN | 

6A MESA OSI EQOA! ATE EEE SYAIPE EF | EGIACRE AITICQ- 
“EAA AICP AIQ USA AG, Sq Is@e Gl S6@ Use |” 6A 6AS Ada | 

OIA GAQMER C@IULN YOR QQ AUSINI MO? Glara AOS CAG Al’ 
QAI CAAEA AAASG AIGA GIG GA QASaISER 6A IG KEE AMAR 
AQ ASS | 6A GUSH, SII AA FEMIQ AIDE AQ A@raiagdey ug | 
AGH HOFER OF AG ACA, 6AATS 6A AEG Agee! C49 | Faaiai aee 
AAP Tila AAS | CGIG GAGSoa ca acaSe VS olf | aSq ado 
ACA@ REQ SEAT AAI | SIMUMINQ 6A Of CECA QOEQ SOG AN 
AAG QA TEPER AOE 6O8O | 

NE Al QAI AU EMAS] AGEQ 8 IQHA G1OE SRIAI, GORI, AIO 
QB, ATA FAl, CYS, CJA ACER PAE 6CAPIEA AEE AAS aS | 
GIGTA AGUA AA S66 AGATS!, AACA YQMIGH HB 6A, AGIOS Alea 
ABA! | 6A AD 6 AIG FIER, O2 GAG AlAss | 

AG, MQEHA CAIQ PQE! AGA! OBI JE ASE! GIdiel GaAEA GE Ade 
GFIl AMER QUAIS AL ERAPICPEM IG SIE. CFIA CA ACRE QA GR EFIIO 
JA OQ SIN AGES QEIEM | 

AIF VIF AAISSY CIOER ETO| GONE COTA, 6A OF JA Yiela ae 
EAA UAE FqqQ COASTS Alal SYA SQIOAIES VIE GARIO AAI AGES | 
AIANAE HQ QAG VIP CHIE G6 G8 IQHA VIE ACER NG QOEIQE 
ALRILGA GATOR FAINE! 6 QMAIA BA AG A | 6EGE@ EGER VI Ala 
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AACA COA GIGER El AAG GAS Ol AIM GIPIA IAQ EQS | C8 IQaa 
PMOPUAl NE FAI AIGER | CAAAIar 6A SCE! AAIE. OHM | GIA Aloag! 
GIAAS AAQ CAINAGIA DIEOA SOOM AN ASS AlOSAR SAGER OSI 
COMI AM AGRA C@ING | IPI Glee HOP GOP SEQ QAAICIER AIBIY AE | 

GIL PIAAM AE Fae AYPIEHTOIQ Aleeda SqSoiiada ale 
AAAS AAG G6 GOEAl GIG AIAG GIP QeIde | 6aS Agia Sqieri6e 
GRFA MOEPAA G SHOP EMER CME AUN CLIN Slay ORQAG COR 
GEM | NAIA SEITE 6@AT Cla? CAA QRIGE Jél AIA AMl Glaiq, Gade 
FAINGIER CAAIES GAGS ACSI SAIMEM | AI@EEGA SqYSquiaa 6ae 
AIAN EAIASHA AIG GIG IH SOS AEQ AE Sgqe eacoal! Ag. 
ALAA AINE CMIG SIE Gel GIACIG. 6 FAIPEIG FZAIAGe OI | Gagaley 
EGET A GAAG CAMA, AIG! Glar YQ ESAS | AINE EMIa SISISRA 
AG 6OUS AE OGIO QEIMIES USA GACQ QO qélg sede | 6aAG “gel 
O62 Waal... 1” PACA QPIAIAE | 

EOEO JG GIO APA OPE GE GAMA AS, GIFA RIE, SE@Eoe! Qalie 
ABAIO NE ATA F9l 6A GACR Slat AIT CBG, GlagkQ KOA Said Qa 
AQ ASAE GA 6AG AACR APH, GIFA ENGST OMOBM 6OQ NIG* APIAS 
AINEA GQ AGI SIGH GE 6A AIA! 6@@ aAllzig | Nadia Al’ QeaIM, A’ 
QAI, Al’ AOdasH, AAS AA Wer sg EAGIA APY AG ara coo. 
ideal QS 6A Clg AISIG EG 6A AY Aow AB aidig, g2g_1 wae 
GAIA ABAK GEQOES AGSIEL AAG OPH ORE ATHER | 


— gg R12, AEP 
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EGIQDe OL VIG 


6 OY 6 


‘AAA POIAP’ SNIPER MOIGIER AICP 
EMGM CUABIGHMER | IOI NIG BERIT 
“‘AAGIEE AGSHIOIA’ PICA QE! AaAMl | 
GILIQ A@ CGH MAIO APAE ACA 
DAME GOR SO CMEALER QEACM 
ON NIGIQ CAGES COI 1” 





‘SNE FE AOPIA 6EQ1Q 
MAY AWA’ 


HEPA 69QEN LOM QGOACO QOal - YETAQ ACS OA AG | 
PIGR LHP! AISI 6 UAPHO NEPAP HEA GOR AOA HOF Q°RIPL, PIPER 
IGERAN GG AP VYO ASHEN AUSHOM MA HE! IP NOP BISIER 
SEO GE PH QING GO YIM IFEQERN LCAE! MAAN GA OHSS | PIGVEQ @ 
CAPAHOQ PAGED O1GO LAP G IEPHE PPO Als) CYRAIGIAG | IRIBEO 
PPO CEPI G LAAP QOCN QE OLE! NIE AIG! GOI PLAN MEY 6Pm 
GO8 POPS “OYE OGRE NPAQIE IF OFCLGA MOCNOK UA CI6YG@ ae) 
LLAIP 1] OGH GMO CPPMCP GF IQar MEOH GMI V6 LIIee/ NSO 
PEO EAP QOED 6A HON FAQ QF GAPS | IOCERA AQAA SIOMMA, 
FRMIIN CORAG? SJOMMA, RMIN MICHOR, CHAS GO OGOMMA CG 
AEIRIQ INIA GIPMMACN AGE” YEPAO AICP GIAY PALO CAP LEPHEO 
NIP MOQa? IP WISIGPRIN... (200I6Q 6O9@ “Qaie2’6a GaEIC) 


J: CAlAAOE COR IPA ANDI Jos ATiOa 6oas | Wage alae 
LGR 6QEM GIVE ? 

Az AGIA SYSGUIMACA & CIN-IF AAIER AIS NEN. ASMIESEM 
AMR AEPAN AEM ACA OL CASA | 6A CAGAAR AIGOY QACR SIE@HAll 
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PAAEM G ANG LIACMSAG AIHOQ ASIA elem! WS AGI gial qf 6ea 
JaiSe cginaal q saceses@ idle oeleae ‘I Sai zr WEgaq’, 
EQIOR “NEQIQ’ AGAIA ACAI ANAM | NE QAG OF AS EGIO GB MACE 
OF IE MA AGA! ANE SASS ‘Aeal za Gad’, anrace ‘GGama 
AE AG’ 6 UlEe CHAS QHIAGIMNG? ATS JAE ASA | ooga S_Souimaa 
QSACA GOSH OME AMI | CAMES LEM AML! OlQA, ARIE CAIG G 
APM CHAE SAAN | I GEG SUAGIN HAAR UC NEEede Alaa 
PALER! Ni AE AGE asa qf EdladuegQ QE ziga 6@A! NQ.6@. 6@ 
AIGOGACA WAG AETAQ ACMI Slay MAE APE ela El QAAEA Gale 
AMAAMI | NF AAQA AACA I 6AAEA AUMQ AUG GOA ORCI of 
CAA ANAM | 


Q: BSAl ASS CICA Alda? EOS! CEMI GAA ? 


Az CT FIA SL PMAANEA TS EgSMER AGAIMI COED NIG SIOEME! AGE! 
AAA GARI Ol GT aM ‘Aodagn’ | ale cl OlQaléia eIA ZiQalat 1 aie 
GAIAM AMI | D AACR ACA NF! JHA AlAAMI | EO CGSNR VIG AMI COEM 
AINE AMQAIAF ‘SS JAG’ ASIA ACM APIMNUSY AIE AOA Flalad AIG | 
GIF AOA! 6A AE AECQ AISO4 QS agala Ad adaimi| aig f ‘ad’ 
INGA NG NGG! ENUM! AEIPWE NIG GEG AEAUE SEM | OIC 
EAEER AIO. & CHO AGE AHIER NA! VAIO Calaaml| [Saaca Sela 
AIR QARER UASA OM G CJA AMAIA GAIA Anam! ACR ‘ole Ge!’ 
IAEA GIGH CAEM|! CAS FISH CAS AMEN LC BCA AAQEl Aelen 
LAME CAI]  CACOEOME. GAGS SIO EMIAAIA AAI ZA EFaa Gai 
NACA AACA GAACM! QB CSINA AGE Ain WACSEIAIEg, Cod 
PAAMIEMEM NAIN GESSAl COMER UPFAAI ENGAA TH SIQI AQESER 
AIGA JO GO AGA 6LIMAM | & CDCR ‘EPISIM OP|AN’A QAI OO S°SHOME 
GIAICIGE COA NG FICS CATA | CAS OF lA! ZIA ci Alda AlOIGIAa sae 
AAGER DAME EMINAMI | AEQ NES SACER 900 IEQ IIS SIGE aide 
EMING | MAG AEA AGOIG AIAEl AEA J SQA FB ORE EOELAI G 
PEA CFOS EQELSAITOIQ ANAS 6GOER CYMEIl IMAM | CC IIER AVE 
RENGER AGAM COM ‘ACEMIG EAE’ TSAI Gals EAAM | NEI AIAe Aa! 
AMI | GESIN YSIS EMEA AOE? EMG NACA YI IMAM | AME! ORE AIIG\IS1, 
UPS JAG AS, OQ AGCPAG Asia? ERG NACA JIE CLIMMI | 
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: WI AMAA LAA Ve GS qeq, Ale! Ase] QMeIA gEe ? 


A: OQ O AES FICE JS CFA LPI ANI] Al @F PAGESIA Cae 
AAPEA NS PSH CAGAIG SIEM | CALAIal’ GE STAASIONR ALA! Sq, 
GS CASIO COTA! GIG GOA  QAJA AS 6 aGa Eggle Geode | 6a 


GEFIIES AB SG! CQEM B NIG FO EMG COER | FJ Aleaga Io! COR AUER 


LOLOL 


ALAM | CEAOIEA @FO°Y, AAUP COI GAGA | lA Co Ge YA QQgaa 
GAOG, UMAGA AiaIE, SQAl PS1A UAQA CsA CUM | ERAEAIA O@ 
EAA AAEER EAALEM, CEAACA F EdIAGIA lai Clam! f Sig ae 
GES CAOIEA EAICIA GA GAAM | XI AS LCG] QM 6@E GIF] G Qea 6a 
GOP, 6A AG | CAGAM AISA ‘AHS’ | ERIETIA CAG OF AO@IaCA 
NF GIGE ARIE EeiMamMI! KOKA Goricdia 6d XS QaeA dace 
AIMEA AIPOQACA AGE! CESS CEIES AAAS ESCA @IAY EAGIE EGIAlIee 
E@AAMI| ISS JE AS A! EAIES GIGIEQ JO Algae QQami G6 Aleega 
GYSQUIMACA WI GACA GIA GAGIE. ETGIA ORO 6 Ada Siglo egialse 
PALER | QORIQS CAOMOQAASP AGO4OQ AACA ZAG MIP LIPAEI GE TIAA | 


Qi QRalEg AIGSY-AICMIOS'! CNEQOIQ GB Cae AACYAIER AAA 6@MI ? 


Ar AQT HENOQ CCINEA GN. AQ GA Anam! Ge @aed aca cas 
ASM MACA QAIG! ZAUldG QED 6AIG COM! BIQ AMIESEM GUATIES 
LAlI@ ER CACIES ASHEN CQEM | C CIBER GNA. MAASE CORI CPA | 
CACSEOEM BEA AIGICA N@ GES 6AGAM Ol’ GIA aM ‘NA. AMACE 
POP FRA G AINGIA G4E’ | SIP! ‘ZIASIAIN’6Q AIAG 6eiNAAl | AAGYs 
GEL AITIEA NI AAI Gale GUSH EOSIOS AMIEMISRI | Nal Sel eal Ef ‘Ader 
QGIAG’ MPIMER AAISISSE AICO 6AGAN AABIAIREA NEI NE egele 
‘AAQES ASSIA SICA AAS Alaa | S121. AP SQa Flialua alee 
AQHA AAGlar GAH SO EMPACM QEACM GN NGIQ EMGPSS Col! WIS 
AANMCA AACUOME “CONS ’G? GELICA ARSE HAIAM B APIA NE AUI@e 
Ae a aA! ec Neca caAg AGad Wag Jald Gem! Nala agers! 
EMBLEM WGI OO CANTY | JSOQ NE] CAOP FOIE GAA MEAL & OETMIER 
AIS QAQ QGIOIAE GIAl PGE 6aIMARI | 


Q: Uae SIE@aEl Baga ? 
A: J ACMA OG CANTY 6 PaIGIA OQOAIG AUNSSA GNO.S Alaa eae | 
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CEODEA SHAG AAI “SF EQEAY UT QACGAS. AS SG. AIS AIC VICQSA” | 
MR G AINGIA FeoQca Gaal alaaug qf Galee aaa | 

Q: VDYAMA SOAS NPIQUS! A MACASA MS'CAOR AA ACASQa 
QOAl ASER AlAdla? AA @’ 41 ASS ? 

Az AIA CPECR QOAIQS AGSEQ G 6laduega a6osell dia WE arg 
QSAl E@IAST | SYA QGHIO SGI All CEAER. EGEMM, EMIEAR AINA, @@ 
DADA, OF FAQ, AAS! NAICS, MEAD AIES, ER COIMER JAG Nasa 
APEAIS GALCER | NS ASAE ACTA ‘@diN UP MHIEQGa ASEAOR La. 
AIGCQSQ’ QSIA Alam | & COrER JHIGO LIQ Al AVSHIER MEAIQ UIE, 
@R OAAd, INA. sisi AAs Sqieg CAC QI AAAI] EREIQE AGO 
ACAI QI AF GAS! AlaY NACA MSY AGIANE | 


aan 


gq: Gqa Gq gale Faiqaiasca GES" geeraa qed aid aes 
Sead GA WSeeazia ‘aqaial GqSqu@a’a cdladueq gGaiesa 
ASS? YETAQ ACE Alea? UEQS ? 

Az EADEA AIAGIA CAlOD'-CQ VAGEA GEOAAG AUER Alig’e 24 oem | 
EACIER AAG B ARSOTAH ASSiSsQ QS ces alee ceiaaea | 


Q: SHISHA AA @’ 41? 


Az JMSB Cf AAS ACGISN MAID! CAA HOSA CIT MBH CAICHG UIPPIGIER 
AQIS AI 62E1 | SHS QAICAIG QM! JAI Sglarg lal AIGA caciacien 
LIQIAIT IM MB | AGAHSE MOY COMI EGIGE EGIOER Sq] CASING EEO 
AIG! GF UE@ME 6ORNA | 

Q: Jd] al@ AAA AS 6a QaAS @’al? 

: I feel there is a Cosmic Law and this Law responses to a man's 
appeal. 

— 6EIGO OP OP QE, APO, G1EP1, IG-ALEOY 6 FOR NOP! EH LIQHS | 
“GEE ASHO SHI 6 POORER KGIA’, “AQHEIA QHIER’, “CINA IOI : LI 
IBIP’(PE IA G3), “GIR G62 Gal’, “QEdIEAR EdIMIO’, “ESTEE 
QUA’, ‘QRIQQI IOI AFPIAR’, “CPOAS JF MLIQ’ LG BSR QIPN EMER | 
62 FAI GAP AAACH “QwIER’, ‘HON’, “AIPIOERIR’, “QOal’, “KmIN’, ‘LOLIANIA 
SOMO’, “6EIQH’ A AAIPAE 6 APIO GaAleP] AP age | 
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PERE TIFIAIOER SQA UPS OE Gq, 
FPIAIGIAI? SOOGIA'ES QEUSQEOCA 


acide 


Glacskesdg|] 6d AAQeul QAIAGIE | 
AAaags AE1IEW SIGIAMIAAC OAR I 
Saas Ageia’ Kielqedelaes | 
GA|ANPIASS AN|S? CAUSES! SEOSE8 I 
DA APEAIEAG, 6HOSAarnuelaes | 
QOS’ GIAIS’ O OSE? SIGTEMIAT II 
PAM! Sal? AEA ES1ESa Jaisies | 
Gaiaies QUA Aes ACRIASIAE I 
Her SQSRIM 6A AMES FATES | 
COAB GAMAIC@AB GIQcaul P6AKAES I 
6@ AGIDOEAB CJA : APECIAMAl GQ | 
PHA AACHIAIA!? YIECY SIOSIS6E I 
AME O AAA ASSI6EekG AVES | 
APES AAAMIPLEANT WAG CAS* I 
GAKA ASCAAIG@S? Aeaidye Sua S | 
AAAOMORIA’? MIUAIGAGRAIE. II 
MPAIDIEACRE IMAIGIAEISE! | 

GOP AE ANE? GSE GEE QOETAICSS I 
ARCHES ACAIQE! ASE? Sal Gals | 
PAPEBPAQEIA AY SAY QalGee Il 
QeESka? APEING'ACAIC@AY ANTICS | 
ABDAAPAICOS UEP SlQOAM ! II 
ASP AE! E@las Gaee ealdais ! | 
APG. AHHAIGAIG? AS@IMAPIAEAL II 


IQS APL II 
AMAAG’ ARGS 
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